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A REVELATION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD.* 





FROM A LETTER BY MRS. ANNA JAMESON. 





WILL here put together some recol- 
lections of my own child-life; not be- 
cause it was in any respect an exceptional 
or remarkable existence, but for a reason 
exactly the reverse, because it was like 
that of many children; at least I have 
met with many children who throve or 
suffered from the same or similar unseen 
causes, even under external conditions 
and management every way dissimilar. 
Facts, therefore, which can be relied on, 
may be generally useful as hints towards 
a theory of conduct. What I shall say 
here shall be simply the truth so far as it 
goes; not something between the false and 
the true, garnished for effect,—not some- 
thing half remembered, half imagined,— 
but plain, absolute, matter of fact. 

No, certainly I was not an extraordinary 
child. { have had something to do with 
children, and have met with several more 
remarkable for quickness of talent and 
precocity of feeling. If anything in par- 
ticular, I believe I was particularly 
naughty, —at least so it was said twenty 


*Mrs. Anna Jameson, , who died i: in 1860, at the 
age of sixty-six years, was an English writer of 
high rank. She was a critic of keenest insight, 
and with rare power of analysis. Much of her 
life was given to humanitarian work. Hospi- 
tals, penitentiaries, prisons and workhouses, all 
claimed her interest and personal service. The 
good work she did here, as well as in the literary 
world, is inseparably connected with her mem- 
ory. The article given above is a classic.—£d. 











times aday. But looking back now, I 
do not think I was particular even in this 
respect; I perpetrated not more than the 
usual amount of mischief—so called— 
which every lively, active child perpe- 
trates between five and ten years old. I 
had the usual desire to know, and the 
usual dislike to learn; the usual love of 
fairy-tales, and hatred of French exer- 
cises. But not of what I learned, but of 
of what I did zo/ learn; not of what they 
taught me, but of what they could zof 
teach me; not of what was open, apparent, 
manageable, but of the under-current, the 
hidden, the unmanaged or unmanageable, 
I have to speak, and you, my friend, to 
hear and turn to account, if you will, and 
how you will. As we grow old the ex- 
periences of infancy come back upon us 
with a strange vividness. There is a 
period when the overflowing, tumultuous 
life of our youth rises up between us and 
those first years; but as the torrent sub- 
sides in its bed, we can look across the 
impassable gulf to that haunted fairy- 
land which we shall never more approach, 
and never more forget! 

In memory I can go back to a very 
early age. I perfectly remember being 
sung to sleep, and can remember even 
the tune which was sung to me,—bless- 
ings on the voice that sang it! I was an 
affectionate, but not, as I now think, a 
lovable nor an attractive child. I did 
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not, like the little Mozart, ask of every 
one around me, ‘‘Do you love me?’’ 
The instinctive question was, rather, 
**Can I love you?’’ Yet certainly I was 
not more than six years old when I suf- 
fered from the fear of not being loved 
where I had attached myself, and from 
the idea that another was preferred before 
me, such anguish as had nearly killed 
me. Whether those around me regarded 
it as a fit of ill-temper, or a fit of illness, 
Ido not know. I could not then have 
given a name to the pang that fevered 
me. I knew not the cause, but never 
forgot the suffering. It left a deeper im- 
pression than childish passions usually 
do; and the recollection was so far salutary, 
that in after life I guarded myself against 
the approaches of that hateful, deformed, 
agonizing thing which men call jealousy, 
as I would from an attack of cramp or 
cholera. If such self-knowledge has not 
saved me from the pain, at least it has 
saved me from the demoralizing effects of. 
the passion, by a wholesome terror, and 
even a sort of disgust. 

With a good temper, there was the 
capacity of strong, deep, silent resent- 
ment, and a vindictive spirit of rather a 
peculiar kind. I recollect that when one 
of those set over me inflicted what then 
appeared a most horrible injury and in- 
justice, the thoughts of vengeance haunted 
my fancy for months; but it was an in- | 
verted sort of vengeance. I imagined 
the house of my enemy on fire, and rushed 
through the flames to rescue her. She 
was drowning, and I leaped into the deep 
water to draw her forth. She was pining 
in prison, and I forced bars and bolts to 
deliver her. If this were magnanimity, 
it was not the less vengeance; for, ob- 
serve, I always fancied evil, and shame, 
and humiliation to my adversary; to my- 
self the vé/e of superiority and gratified 
pride. For several years this sort of 
burning resentment against wrong done 
to myself and others, though it took no | 
mean or cruel form, was a source of in- 
tense, untold suffering. No one was 
aware of it. I was left to settle it; and 
my mind righted itself I hardly know 
how; not, certainly, by religious influ- 
ences,—they passed over my mind, and 
did not at the time sink into it,—and as 
for earthly counsel or comfort, I never 
had either when most needed. And as it 
fared with me then, so it has been in after 
life; so it has been, must be, with all 





those who, in fighting out alone the 





pitched battle between principle and pas- 
sion, will accept no intervention between 
the infinite within them and the infinite 
above them; so it has been, mzs¢ be, with 
all strong natures. Will it be said that 
victory in the struggle brings increase of 
strength? It may be so with some who 
survive the contest; but then, how many 
sink! how many are crippled morally for 
life! how many, strengthened in some 
particular faculties, suffer in losing the 
harmony of the character as a whole! 
This is one of the points in which the 
matured mind may help the childish 
nature at strife with itself. It is impossi- 
ble to say how far this sort of vindictive- 
ness might have penetrated and hardened 
into the character, if I had been of a timid 
or retiring nature. It was expelled at 
last by no outer influences, but by a 
growing sense of power and self-reliance. 

In regard to truth—always such a diffi- 
culty in education—I certainly had, asa 
child, and like most children, confused 
ideas about it. I had a more distinct and 
absolute idea of honor than of truth—a 
mistake into which our conventional 
morality leads those who educate and 
those who are educated. I knew very 
well, in a general way, that to tell a lie 
was wicked, to lie for my own profit or 
pleasure, or to the hurt of others, was, 
according to my infant code of morals, 
worse than wicked—it was dishonorable. 
But I had no compunction about telling 
fictions,;; inventing scenes and circum- 
stances which I related as real, and with 
a keen sense of triumphant enjoyment in 
seeing the listener taken in by a most 
artful and ingenious concatenation of im- 
possibilities. In this respect ‘‘ Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, that liar of the first mag- 
nitude,’’ was nothing in comparison to 
me. I must have been twelve years old 
before my conscience was first awakened 
up to a sense of the necessity of truth as 
a principle, as well as its holiness as a 
virtue. Afterwards, having to set right 
the minds of others cleared my own mind 
on this and some other important points. 

I do not think I was naturally obstinate, 
but remember going without food all day, 
and being sent hungry and exhausted 
to bed, because I would not do some 
trifling thing required of me. I think it 
was to recite some lines I knew by heart. 
I was punished as wilfully obstinate; but 
what no one knew then, and what I know 
now as the fact, was, that after refusing 
to do what was required, and bearing 
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anger and threats in consequence, I lost 
the power todo it. I became stone: the 
will was petrified, and I absolutely could 
not comply. They might have hacked 
me in pieces before my lips could have 
unclosed to utterance. The obstinacy 
was not in the mind, but on the nerves; 
and I am persuaded that what we call 
obstinacy in children, and grown-up 
people too, is often something of this 
kind, and that it may be increased by 
mismanagement, by persistence, or what 
is called firmness in the controlling power, 
into disease, or something near to it. 
There was in my childish mind another 
cause of suffering besides those I have 
mentioned, less acute, but more perma- 
nent, and always unacknowledged. It 
was fear—fear of darkness and super- 
natural influences. As long as I can re- 
member anything, I remember these hor- 
rors of my infancy. How they had been 
awakened I do not know; they were 
never revealed. I had heard other chil- 
dren ridiculed for such fears, and held my 
peace. At first these haunting, thrilling, 
stifling terrors were vague; afterwards 
the form varied; but one of the most per- 
manent was the ghost in Hamlet. There 
was a volume of Shakespeare lying about, 
in which was an engraving I have not 
seen since, but it remains distinct in my 
mind as a picture. On one side stood 
Hamlet with his hair on end, literally 
‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,”’ 
and one hand with all the fingers out- 
spread. On the other strided the ghost, 
encased in armor with nodding plumes; 
one finger pointing forwards, and all sur- 
rounded with a supernatural iight. O, 
that spectre! for three years it followed 
me up and down the dark staircase, or 
stood by my bed: only the blessed light 
had power to exorcise it. How it was 
that I knew, while I trembled and quaked, 
that it was unreal, never cried out, never 
expostulated, never confessed, I do not 
know. The figure of Apollyon looming 
over Christian, which I had found in an 
old edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
was also a great torment. But worse, 
perhaps, were certain phantasms without 
shape—things like the vision in Job—‘‘A 
spirit passed before my face; it stood still, 
but [ could not discern the form thereof :’’— 
and if not intelligible voices, there were 
strange, unaccountable sounds filling the 
air around with a sort of mysterious life. 
In daylight I was not only fearless, but 
audacious, inclined to defy all power and 





brave all danger—that is, all danger I 
could see. I remember volunteering to 
lead the way through a herd of cattle 
(among which was a dangerous bull, the 
terror of the neighborhood) armed only 
with a little stick; but first I said the 
Lord’s Prayer fervently. In the ghastly 
night I never prayed; terror stifled prayer. 
These visionary sufferings, in some form 
or other, pursued me till I was nearly 
twelve years old. If I had not possessed 
a strong constitution and a strong under- 
standing, which rejected and contemned 
my own fears, éven while they shook me, 
I had been destroyed. How much weaker 
children suffer in this way I have since 
known, and have known how to bring 
them help and strength, through sympa- 
thy and knowledge—the sympathy that 
soothes, and does not encourage, the 
knowledge that dispels, and does not sug- 
gest, the evil. 

People, in general, even those who 
have been much interested in education, 
are not aware of the sacred duty of ¢ruth, 
exact truth, in their intercourse with 
children. Limit what you tell them ac- 
cording to the measure of their faculties; 
but let what you say be the truth. Ac- 
curacy, not merely as to fact, but well- 
considered accuracy in the use of words, 
is essential with children. I have read 
some wise book on the treatment of the 
insane, in which absolute veracity and 
accuracy in speaking is prescribed as a 
curative principle; and deception for any 
purpose is deprecated as almost fatal to 
the health of the patient. Now, it is a 
good sanitary principle, that what is 
curative is preventive; and that an un- 
healthy state of mind, leading to madness, 
may, in some organizations, be induced 
by that sort of uncertainty and perplexity 
which grows up where the mind has not 
been accustomed to truth in its external 
relations. It is like breathing for a con- 
tinuance an impure or confined air. 

Of the mischief that may be done toa 
childish mind by a falsehood uttered in 
thoughtless gayety, I remember an ab- 
surd and yeta painful instance. A visitor 
was turning over, for a little girl, some 
prints, one of which represented an Indian 
widow springing into the fire kindled for 
the funeral pile of her husband. It was 
thus explained to the child, who asked, 
innocently, whether, if her father died, 
her mother would be burned? The per- 
son to whom the question was addressed, 
a lively, amiable woman, was probably 
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much amused by the question, and an- 
swered giddily, ‘‘O, of course,—cer- 
tainly!’’ and was believed implicitly. 
But thenceforth, for many weary months, 
the mind of that child was haunted and 
tortured by the image of her mother 
springing into the devouring flames, and 
consumed by fire, with all the accessories 
of the picture, particularly the drums 
beating to drown her cries. In a weaker 
organization the results might have been 
permanent and serious. But to proceed. 

These terrors I have described had an 
existence external to myself: I had no 
power over them to shape them by my 
will, and their power over me vanished 
gradually before a more dangerous in- 
fatuation,—the propensity to reverie. 
The shaping spirit of imagination began 
when I was about eight or nine years old 
to haunt my zzmer life. I can truly say 
that, from ten years old to fourteen or 
fifteen, I lived a double existence; one 
outward, linking me with the external 
sensible world, the other inward, creating 
a world to and for itself, conscious to it- 
self only. I carried on for whole years a 
series of actions, scenes, and adventures; 
one springing out of another, and colored 
and modified by increasing knowledge. 
This habit grew so upon me, that there 
were moments—as when I came to some 
crisis in my imaginary adventures—when 
I was not more awake to outward things 
than in sleep,—scarcely took cognizance 
of the beings around me. When pun- 
ished for idleness by being placed in soli- 
tary confinement (the worst of all punish- 
ments for children), the intended penance 
was nothing less than a delight and an 
emancipation, giving me up to my dreams. 
I had a very strict and very accomplished 
governess, one of the cleverest women I 
have ever met with in my life; but noth- 
ing of this was known or even suspected 
by her, and I exulted in possessing some- 
thing which her power could not reach. 
My reveries were my real life: it was an 
unhealthy state of things. 

Those who are engaged in the training 
of children will perhaps pause here. It 
may be said, in the first place, How are 
we to reach those recesses of the inner 
life which the God who made us keeps 
from every eye but his own? As when 
we walk over the field in spring we are 
aware of a thousand influences and pro- 
cesses at work of which we have no exact 
knowledge or clear perception, yet must 
watch and use accordingly,—so it is with 





education. And, secondly, it may be 
asked, if such secret processes be working 
unconscious mischief, where the remedy ? 
The remedy is in employment. Then 
the mother or the teacher echoes, with 
astonishment, ‘‘ Employment! the child 
is employed from morning till night; she 
is learning a dozen sciences and lan- 
guages; she has masters and lessons for 
every hour of every day; with her pencil, 
her piano, her books, her companions, her 
birds, her flowers,—what can she want 
more?’’ An energetic child even at a 
very early age, and yet further as the 
physical organization is developed, wants 
something more and something better; 
employment which shall bring with it 
the bond of a higher duty than that 
which centres in self and self-improve- 
ment; employment which shall not 
merely cultivate the understanding, but 
strengthen and elevate the conscience; 
employment for the higher and more gen- 
erous faculties; employment addressed to 
the sympathies; employment which has 
the aim of utility, not pretended, but real, 
obvious, direct utility. A girl who asa 
mere child is not always being taught or 
being amused, whose mind is early re- 
strained by the bond of definite duty, and 
thrown out of the limit of self, will not in 
after years be subject to fancies that dis- 
turb or to reveries that absorb, and the 
present and the actual will have that 
power they ought to have as combined in 
due degree with desire and anticipation. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood under- 
stand this well; employment which en- 
lists with the spiritual the sympathetic 
part of our being, is a means through 
which they guide both young and adult 
minds. Physicians who have to manage 
various states of mental and moral disease 
understand this well; they speak of the 
necessity of employment (not mere amuse- 
ment) as a curative means, but of em- 
ployment with the direct aim of useful- 
ness, apprehended and appreciated by 
the patient, else it is nothing. It is the 
same with children. Such employment, 
chosen with reference to utility, and in 
harmony with the faculties, would prove 
in many cases either preventive or cura- 
tive. In my own case, as I now think, 
it would have been both. 

There was a time when it was thought 
essential that women should know some- 
thing of cookery, something of medicine, 
something of surgery. Ifall these things 
are far better understood now than here- 
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toforé, is that a reason why a well- 
educated woman should be left wholly 
ignorant of them? A knowledge of what 
people call ‘‘common things,’’—of the 
elements of physiology, of the conditions 
of health, of the qualities, nutritive or 
remedial, of substances commonly used 
as food or medicine, and the most econ- 
omical and the most beneficial way of 
applying both,—these should form a part 
of the system of every girls’ school,— 
whether for the higher or the lower classes. 
At present you shall see a girl studying 
chemistry, and attending Faraday’s lec- 
tures, who would be puzzled to com- 
pound a rice-pudding or a cup of barley- 
water: and a girl who could work quickly 
a complicated sum in the Rule of Three, 
afterwards wasting a fourth of her hus- 
band’s wages through want of manage- 
ment. 

In my own case, how much of the prac- 
tical and sympathetic in my nature was 
exhausted in airy visions! 

As to the stuff out of which my waking 
dreams were composed, I cannot tell you 
much. I have a remembrance that I was 
always a princess heroine in the disguise 
of a knight, a sort of Clorinda or Brito- 
mart, going about to redress the wrongs 
of the poor, fight giants and kili dragons; 
or founding a society in some far-off soli- 
tude or desolate island, which would have 
rivalled that of Gonsalez, where there 
were to be no tears, no tasks, and no 
laws—except those which I made myself 
—no caged birds nor tormented kittens. 

Enough of the pains, and mistakes, and 
vagaries of childhood; let me tell of some 
of its pleasures equally unguessed and 
unexpressed. A _ great, an exquisite 
source of enjoyment arose out of an early, 
instinctive, boundless delight in external 
beauty. How this went hand in hand 
with my terrors and reveries, how it 
could coéxist with them, I cannot tell 
now—It was so; and if this sympathy 
with the external, living, beautiful world 
had been properly, scientifically culti- 
vated, and directed to useful definite pur- 
poses, it would have been the best remedy 
for much that was morbid; this was not 
the case, and we were, unhappily for me, 
too early removed from the country to a 
town residence. I can remember, how- 
ever, that in very early years the appear- 
ances of nature did truly ‘‘ haunt me like 
a passion;’’ the stars were to meas the 
gates of heaven; the rolling of the 
wave to the shore; the graceful weeds and 
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grasses bending before the breeze as they 
grew by the wayside; the minute and 
delicate forms of insects; the trembling 
shadows of boughs and leaves dancing on 
the ground in the highest noon;—these 
were to me perfect pleasures, of which 
the imagery now in my mind is @istinct. 
Wordsworth’s poem of ‘‘ The Daffodils,’’ 
the one beginuing 
“T wandered lonely as a cloud’’— 

may appear to some unintelligible or 
overcharged, but to me it was a vivid 
truth, a simple fact; and if Wordsworth 
had been then in my hands, I think I 
must have loved him. It was this in- 
tense sense of beauty which gave the first 
zest to poetry: I loved it, not because it 
told me what I did not know, but because 
it helped me to words in which to clothe 
my own knowledge and perceptions, and 
reflected back the pictures unconsciously 
hoarded up in my mind. This was what 
made Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons’’ a favorite 
book when I first began to read for my 
own amusement, and before I could un- 
derstand one half of it; St. Pierre’s ‘‘In- 
dian Cottage’ (‘‘La Chaumiére Indi- 
enne’’) was also charming, either because 
it reflected my dreams, or gave me new 
stuff for them in pictures of an external 
world quite different from that I inhabited 
—palm-trees, elephants, tigers, dark- 
turbaned men with flowing draperies; and 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ completed my 
Oriental intoxication, which lasted fora 
long time. 

I have said little of the impressions 
left by books, and of my first religious 
notions. A friend of mine had once the 
wise idea of collecting together a variety 
of evidence as to the impressions left by 
certain books on childish or immature 
minds. If carried out, it wouid have 
been one of the most valuable additions 
to educational experience ever made. 
For myself, I did not much care about 
the books put into my hands, nor imbibe 
much information from them. I had a 
great taste, I am sorry to say, for for- 
bidden books; yet it was not the forbidden 
books that did the mischief, except in 
their being read furtively. I remember 
impressions of vice and cruelty from some 
parts of the Old Testament and Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ which I 
shudder to recall. Shakespeare was on 
the forbidden shelf. I had read him all 
through between seven and ten years old. 
He never did me any moral mischief. 
He never soiled my mind with any: dis- 
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ordered image. What was exceptionable 
and coarse in language I passed by with- 
out attaching any meaning whatever to 
it. How it might have been if I had 
read Shakespeare first when I was fifteen 
or sixteen, Ido not know; perhaps the 
occasional coarseness and obscurities 
might have shocked the delicacy or puz- 
zled the intelligence of that sensitive and 
inguiring age. But at nine or ten I had 
no comprehension of what was unseemly; 
what might be obscure in words to wordy 
commentators, was to me lighted up by 
the idea I found or interpreted for myself, 
—right or wrong. 

No; I repeat, Shakespeare—bless him! 
—never did me any moral mischief. 
Though the Witches in Macbeth troubled 
me—though the Ghost in Hamlet terrified 
me (the picture, that is—for the spirit in 
Shakespeare was solemn and pathetic, 
not hideous)—though poor little Arthur 
cost me an ocean of tears—yet much that 
was obscure, and all that was painful and 
revolting, was merged on the whole in 
the vivid presence of a new, beautiful, 
vigorous living world. The plays which 
I now think the most wonderful produced 
comparatively little effect on my fancy: 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, 
struck me then less than the historical 
plays, and far less than the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Cymbeline. It may 
be thought; perhaps, that Falstaff is not 
a character to strike a child, or to be un- 
derstood by a child:—no; surely not. To 
me Falstaff was not witty and wicked— 
only irresistibly fat and funny; and I re- 
member lying on the ground rolling with 
laughter over some of the scenes in Henry 
the Fourth—the mock play, and the 
seven men in buckram. But the Tempest 
and Cymbeline were the plays I liked 
best and knew best. 

Altogether, I should say that in my 
early years books were known to me, not 
as such, not for their general contents, 
but for some especial image or picture I 
had picked out of them and assimilated 
to my own mind and mixed up with my 
own life. For example, out of Homer’s 
Odyssey (lent to me by the parish clerk) 
I had the picture of Nasicaa and her 
maidens going down in their chariots to 
wash their linen: so that when the first 
time I went to the Pitti Palace, and could 
hardly see the pictures through blinding 
tears, I saw ¢hat picture of Rubens, which 
all remember who have been at Florence, 
and it flashed delight and refreshment 
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through those remembered childisl# asso- 
ciations. The Sirens and Polypheme left 
also vivid pictures on my fancy. The 
Iliad, on the contrary, wearied me, ex- 
cept the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, in which the child, scared by its 
father's dazzling helm and nodding crest, 
remains a vivid image in my mind from 
that time. 

The same parish clerk—a curious fel- 
low in his way—lent me also some re- 
ligious tracts and stories, by Hannah 
More. It is most certain that more moral 
mischief was done to me by some of these 
than by all Shakespeare’s plays together. 
These so-called pious tracts first intro- 
duced me to a knowledge of the vices of 
vulgar life and the excitements of a vul- 
gar religion—the fear of being hanged 
and the fear of hell became coéxistent in 
my mind; and the teaching resolved itself 
into this: that it was not by being 
naughty, but by being found out, that I 
was to incur the risk of both. My fairy 
world was better! 

About religion;—I was taught religion 
as children used to be taught it in my 
younger days, and are taught it still in 
some cases, I believe—through the 
medium of creeds andcatechisms. I read 
the Bible too early, and too indiscrim- 
inately, and too irreverently. Even the 
New Testament was too early placed in 
my hands; too early made a lesson-book, 
as the custom then was. ‘The /e/ter of 
the Scriptures—the words—were famil- 
iarized to me by sermonizing and dog- 
matizing, long before I could enter into 
the sfirzt. Meantime, happily, another 
religion was growing up in my heart, 
which, strangely enough, seemed to me 
quite apart from that which was taught 
—which, indeed, I never in any way re- 
garded as the same which I was taught 
when I stood up wearily on a Sunday to 
repeat the collect and say the catechism. 
It was quite another thing. Not only 
the taught religion and the sentiment of 
faith and adoration were never combined, 
but it mever for years entered into my 
head to combine them; the first remained 
extraneous, the latter had gradually 
taken root in my life, even from the 
moment my mother joined my little hands 
in prayer. The histories out of the Bible 
(the Parables especially) were, however, 
enchanting to me, though my interpreta- 
tion of them was in some instances the 
very reverse of correct or orthodox. To 
my infant conception our Lord was a 
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being who had come down from heaven 
to make people good, and to tell them 
begutiful stories. And though no pains 
were spared to zndoctrinate me, and all 
my pastors and masters took it for granted 
that my ideas were quite satisfactory, 
nothing could be more confused and 
heterodox. 

It is a common observation that girls 
of lively talents are apt to grow pert and 
satirical. I fell into this danger when 
about ten years old. Sallies at the ex- 
pense of certain people, ill-looking, or ill- 
dressed, or ridiculous, or foolish, had been 
laughed at and applauded in company, 
until, without being naturally malignant, 
I ran some risk of becoming so from sheer 
vanity. 

The fables which appeal to our higher 
moral sympathies may sometimes do as 
much for us as the truths of science. So 
thought our Saviour when he taught the 
multitude in parables. 

A good clergyman who lived near us, 
a famous Persian scholar, took it into his 
head to teach me Persian, (I was then 
about seven years old,) and I set to work 
with infinite delight and earnestness. 
All I learned was soon forgotten; but a 
few years afterwards, happening to stum- 
ble on a volume of Sir William Jones’s 
works—his Persian grammar—it revived 
my Orientalism, and I began to study it 
eagerly. Among the exercises given was 
a Persian fable or poem—one of those 
traditions of our Lord which are preserved 
in the East. The beautiful apologue of 
“St. Peter and the Cherrties,’’ which 
Goethe has versified or imitated, is a 
well-known example. This fable I al- 
lude to was something similar, but I have 
not met with the original these forty 
years, and must give it here from memory. 

*“Jesus,’’ says the story, ‘‘ arrived one 
evening at the gates of a certain city, and 
he sent his disciples forward to prepare 
supper, while he himself, intent on doing 
good, walked through the streets into the 
market-place. 

“‘And he saw at the corner of the 
market some people gathered together 
looking at an object on the ground; and 
he drew near to see what it might be. It 
was a dead dog, with a halter round his 
neck, by which he appeared to have been 

dragged through the dirt; and a viler, a 
more abject, a more unclean thing never 
met the eyes of man. 

‘‘And those who stood by looked on 
with abhorrence. 





‘** Faugh!’ said one, stopping his nose, 
‘it pollutes the air.’ ‘How long,’ said 
another, ‘shall this foul beast offend our 
sight?’ ‘Look at his torn hide,’ said a 
third; ‘one could not even cut a shoe out 
of it.’ ‘And his ears,’ said a fourth, ‘all 
draggled and bleeding!’ ‘No doubt,’ 
said a fifth, ‘he hath been hanged for 
thieving!’ 

“‘And Jesus heard them, and looking 
down compassionately on the dead crea- 
ture, he said, ‘ Pearls are not equal to the 
whiteness of his teeth!’ 

‘*Then the people turned towards him 
with amazement, and said among them- 
selves, ‘Who is this? this must be Jesus 
of Nazareth, for only HE could find some- 
thing to pity and approve even in a dead 
dog;’ and being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him, and went each on 
his way.’’ 

I can recall, at this hour, the vivid, yet 
softening and pathetic impression left on 
my fancy by this old Eastern story. It 
struck me as exquisitely humorous, as 
well as exquisitely beautiful. It gave 
me a pain in my conscience, for it seemed 
thenceforward so easy and so vulgar to 
say satirical things, and so much nobler 
to be benign and merciful, and I took 
the lesson so home, that I was in great 
danger of falling into the opposite ex- 
treme—of seeking the beautiful even in 
the midst of the corrupt and the repulsive. 
Pity, a large element in my composition, 
might have easily degenerated into weak- 
ness, threatening to subvert hatred of evil 
in trying to find excuses for it; and 
whether my mind has ever completely 
righted itself, I am not sure. 

Educators are not always aware, I 
think, how acute are the perceptions, and 
how permanent the memories of children. 
I remember experiments tried upon my 
temper and feelings, and how I was 
made aware of this, by their being re- 
peated, and, in some instances, spoken of, 
before me. Music, to which I was early 
and peculiarly sensitive, was sometimes 
made the medium of these experiments. 
Discordant sounds were not only hateful, 
but made me turn white and cold, and 
sent the blood backward to my heart; and 
certain tunes had a curious effect, I can- 
not now account for: for though, when 
heard for the first time, they had little 
effect, they became intolerable by repeti- 
tion; they turned up some hidden emo- 
tion within me too strong to be borne. 
It could not have been from association, 
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which I believe to be a principal element 
in the emotion excited by music. I was 
too young for that. What associations 
could such a baby have had with pleasure 
or with pain? Or could it be possible 
that associations with some former state 
of existence awoke up tosound? That 
our life ‘‘hath elsewhere its’ beginning, 
and cometh from afar,’’ is a belief, or at 
least an instinct, in some minds, which 
music, and only music, seems to thrill 
into consciousness. At this time, when 
I was about five or six years old, Mrs. 
Arkwright—she was then Fanny Kemble 
—used to come to our house, and used to 
entrance me with her singing. I hada 
sort of adoration for her, such as an ec- 
static votary might have for a Saint Ce- 
cilia. I trembled with pleasure when I 
only heard her step: But her voice!—it 
has charmed hundreds since; whom has 
it ever moved to a more genuine passion 
of delight than the little child that crept 
silent and tremulous to her side? And 
she was fond of me—fond of singing to 
me, and, it must be confessed, fond also 
of playing these experiments on me. 
The music of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’ was 
then in vogue, and there was one air—a 
very simple air—in that opera, which, 
after the first few bars, always made me 
stop my ears and rush out of the room. 
I became at last aware that this was 
sometimes done by particular desire to 
please my parents, or amuse and interest 
others by the display of such vehement 
emotion. My infant conscience became 
perplexed between the reality of the feel- 
ing and the exhibition of it. People are 
not always aware of the injury done to 
children by repeating before them things 
they say, or describing things they do: 
words and actions, spontaneous and un- 
conscious, become thenceforth artificial 
and conscious. I can speak of the injury 
done to myself, between five and eight 
years old. There was some danger of my 
becoming a precocious actress—danger of 
permanent mischief such as I have seen 
done to other children—but I was saved 
by the recoil of resistance and resentment 
excited in my mind. 

This is enough. All that has been 
told here refers to a period between five 
and ten years old. 








No bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vague desire can stay ; 
Self-love is still the Tartar mill, 
For grinding prayers alway.— Whittier. 
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HISTORY RECITATION. 


SHORT time should be taken at the 
[\ beginning at each recitation for re- 
viewing such topics of past lessons as have 
any connection with the lessons of the day. 
Such reviews will also fix in mind the im- 
portant facts which have been studied. 

To bring out the points clearly, and to 
make the study interesting, maps and 
diagrams should be in constant use in the 
recitation. Engraved maps may be con- 
sulted, but special attention should be 
given to the drawing of maps by the pu- 
pils. Progressive maps, or maps which 
grow with the study of a section, may be 
made from day to day, and the pupils 
should be ready to draw at any time 
rapid sketches, which will illustrate the 
relative position of places, the movement 
of armies, or the growth of territory. 

In recitation, the pupil should be ex- 
pected to take a topic and tell, zz Azs own 
language, what he has ascertained in re- 
gard to it, with as little interruption as 
possible. After he has finished his state- 
ment, the other pupils may add anything 
which has been omitted, correct any mis- 
statement which has been made, or ask 
questions to bring out the points more 
clearly. Ifthere are several different books 
in the hands of the class, the statements 
made by the various members will vary 
considerably. One will give a story not 
told by the pupil who first recited. An- 
other will show the relation which the 
event described bears to others. Still an- 
other will derive from the event a practi- 
cal lesson for our own people and time. 
All will help to make the story more 
complete and more likely to be remem- 
bered. Emphasize especially those fea- 
tures which are directly related to pres- 
ent affairs, or which may lead the pupils 
into a higher appreciation of their duties 
as citizens, and give them a better under- 
standing of those duties. 

A recitation in history properly con- 


ducted will encourage the pupils to 
gather information from all available 
sources. The gazetteer, cyclopzedia, bio- 


graphies, and histories of various kinds 
will be sought and read for the purpose 
of gaining and giving all possible infor- 
mation upon the topics to be recited. 
Such study and recitation will encourage 
a spirit of investigation and tend to the 
formation of a habit of using reference 
books, which will be of incalculable ser- 
vice to pupils after they leave school. 
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Selections of poetry and prose bearing 
upon the subjects studied may be mem- 
orized and recited with great profit to the 
pupil. Patrick Henry’s ‘‘ Appeal’ and 
Mrs. Hemans’s ‘Pilgrim Fathers’’ 
have done more for some pupils than all 
else they have studied. Feelings of pa- 
triotism may be excited and the imagina- 
tion may be stirred in this as in no other 
way. 

In the latter part of the ninth year, and 
occasionally at other times, topical re- 
views should be given consisting of the 
details of a single subject. 

Biographical reviews, especially of the 
lives of those persons who have had a 
prominent part in the affairs of the coun- 
try, will also be found interesting and 
useful. Many of the leading features of 
history will in this way be brought out 
clearly and be connected in such a way as 
to make them remembered. 

In the later lessons upon a country, it 
will be well to-encourage the pupils to 
ask questions in recitation, the answers 
to which they have previously looked 
up.—Prince’s Courses and Methods. 
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AN IDEALLY BAD BABY. 








OM was a bad baby, from the very be- 
ginning of his usurpation. He would 

cry for nothing; he would burst into 
storms of devilish temper without notice, 
and let go scream after scream, and squall 
after squall, then climax the thing with 
‘‘holding his breath’’ —that frightful 
specialty of the teething nursling, in the 
throes of which the creature exhausts its 
lungs, then is convulsed with noiseless 
squirmings and twistings and kickings in 
the effort to get its breath, while the lips 
turn blue and the mouth stands wide and 
rigid, offering for inspection one wee 
tooth set in the lower rim of a hoop of 
red gums; and when the appalling still- 
ness has endured until one is sure the lost 
breath will never return, a nurse comes 
flying, and dashes water in the child’s 
face, and—presto! the lungs fill, and in- 
stantly discharge a shriek, ora yell, ora 
howl which bursts the listening ear. Tom 
would claw anybody who came within 
reach of his nails, and pound anybody he 
could reach with his rattle. He would 
scream for water until he got it, and then 
throw cup and all on the floor and scream 
for more. He was indulged in all his 
caprices, however troublesome and ex- 





asperating they might be ; he was allowed 
to eat anything he wanted, particularly 
things that gave him the stomach-ache. 

When he got to be old enough to be- 
gin to toddle about and say broken words 
and get an idea of what his hands were 
for, he was a more consummate pest than 
ever. Roxy got no rest while he was 
awake. He would call for anything and 
everything he saw, simply saying ‘‘Awnt 
it’? (want it), which was a command. 
When it was brought, he said in a frenzy, 
and motioning it away with his hands, 
‘*Don’t awnt it ! don’t awnt it !’’ and the 
moment it was gone he set up frantic 
yells of ‘‘ Awnt it! awnt it!’’ and Roxy 
had to give wings to her heels to get that 
thing back to him again before he could 
get time to carry out his intention of go- 
ing into convulsions about it. 

What he preferred above all other 
things was the tongs. ‘This was because 
his father had forbidden him to have 
them, lest he break windows and furniture 
with them. The moment Roxy’s back 
was turned he would toddle to the pres- 
ence of the tongs and say ‘‘ Like it !’’ and 
cock his eye to one side to see if Roxy 
was observing; then, ‘‘Awnt it!’’ and 
cock his eye again; then ‘‘ Hab it!’’ with 
another furtive glance; and finally, 
‘Take it !’’—and the prize was his. The 
next moment the heavy implement was 
raised aloft; the next, there was a crash 
and a squall, and the cat was off on three 
legs to meet an engagement. Roxy 
would arrive just as the lamp or a win- 
dow went to irremediable smash.—//ark 
Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson, in Century. 





IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





N the country school, the teacher is 

often required to teach pupils of all 
grades, from the beginners up to those 
studying Physiology and Algebra. Many 
count this fact as a great drawback to 
the work in such schools. And, surely 
if ‘‘departmental teaching’’ is the ideal 
from the primary up, this is a condition 
to be greatly deplored. But, while every 
one must admit that some disadvantages 
attend this condition, I believe that it 
has some substantial advantages, both to 
teacher and to pupils; and, as this is an 
unavoidable condition of the country 
school, it is well not to overlook the ad- 
vantages, if there are any. 

If the teacher comes to his work well 
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prepared, and if he is skillful in conduct- | pils of the lower grades. And, at the 


ing it, it will be no small advantage to 
him intellectually, that his field is so 
wide and so diversified. It will save him 
from the wretched monotony, from the 
stultifying tendency, of going over again 
and again a narrow field of operations, 
with every part of which he became thor- 
oughly acquainted long ago. Imagine 
the mental, not to say moral, condition 
of the teacher whose instruction, year 
after year, should be confined to succes- 
sive classes in, say, long division, or the 
conjugation of the English verb! For 
one, I should say, ‘‘ Take any shape but 
that;’’ give me rather the old-fashioned 
country school of sixty pupils, including 
the five-year-olds and young men and 
women of twenty-one, with all the stud 
ies found in any country school of to-day, 
plus Latin, Botany, and Geometry. 

Nor is it any small advantage to the 
pupil that he hears recitations, and wit- 
nesses the teaching, of pupils of a very 
different grade from his own. To older 
pupils, it may be a lesson far more prof- 
itable than the one they are studying in 
Syntax, to witness the skillful teaching 
of a class of beginners every half-day. 
And we know that: bright children in the 
lower grades can learn a vast deal from 
hearing the recitations of the higher 
classes. There are choice bits of poetry 
that have been in my mind all these long 
years, and that will stay there as long as 
brain lasts, which I learned by hearing 
the older pupils read them, when I was 
a six-year-old, on the low seat. 

But the little fellow may be profited, 
even when he doesn’t /earn anything 
from the exercises of the older ones; a 
certain wonderment as to what these 
things mean, and an aspiration to take 
part, by and by, in such high perform- 
ances, are not without value, it may be 
of a high degree. 

The multiplicity of classes, and the 
consequent shortening of time for each, 
must often be a serious loss in the coun- 
try schools. But it may be said in re- 
gard to this, that, by a more judicious 
arrangement and skillful handling, the 
number of classes can often be reduced 
one-half; and then the number in each 
class will not be too great for the teacher 
to give as much individual attention to 
each, as would be possible in the large 
classes of the strictly graded city schools. 

And it is individual, personal attention 
that tells above all things else with pu- 





worst, the cases are rare where the coun- 
try school does not offer better opportuni- 
ties in this respect, than schools of cities 
and large towns.—/udlic School Journal. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





HELPING PUPILS. 





EACHERS often insist on the pupils 
‘studying out ’’ everything unaided. 
The teacher refuses to help the pupils be- 
cause he thinks it will make them more 
independent. But the pupils may not 
know how to study the subject at hand. 
When this is true, it is a waste of time 
and energy to have him try to work it out 
unaided. To illustrate, consider the fol- 
lowing problem in the hands of a Third 
Reader pupil : 

Mr. Brown began on the first of January 
to put money ina bank. He put in $20 
each week, and drew out $25 each month. 
How much had he left in the bank at the 
end of the year? 

The pupil has failed to get this prob- 
lem; not because he has made mistakes 
in his work, but because he had not 
thought correctly. He had failed to think 
the conditions in their proper relations. 
Don’t send him home to work the prob- 
lem at night. Give him some help that 
will help him to help himself. 

Teacher; What is the question in this. 
problem ? 

Pupil: We wish to find out how much 
Mr. Brown had in the bank at the end of 
the year. 

Teacher: Very well. What must we 
know before we can answer this question ? 

Pupil: We must know how much he 
put in. 

Teacher: Read the problem and see 
whether that is all we must know. 

Pupil : He took out some money, so I 
think we must know how much he took 
out, too. 

Teacher: Can you find, by reading, 
how much he put in and how much he 
took out during the year ? 

Pupil: No, sir; but we know how 
much he put in every week, and I know 
how many weeks there are in a year, so I 
can find out how much he put in during 
the year; and I can find out how much 
he took out, because the problem tells 
how much he drew out each month, and 
I know how many months in a year. 
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The pupil has received enough help. 
Let him try the problem. See that he 
has another one as difficult, but not like 
it. He will certainly have a tendency to 
ascertain what is required and what he 
must know to get what is required. He 
will have a clear purpose in mind, and 
this purpose will lead him to think the 
process. Give him a problem of this 
sort: A boy earns $5 a week and spends 
$8 a month. How many months will it 
take him to pay for a ‘‘ Safety’ that will 
cost $48 ?—/ndiana School Journal. 





FAILED ON EXAMINATION. 





BY C. M. DRAKE. 





** 1S this Mr. Drake from California?” 

said my visitor as he put his drip- 
ping umbrella in my woodbox among my 
dry wood. I said it was and we went 
into the sitting room. 

“‘T have called to talk over the last ex- 
amination with you. Are you posted on 
the last examination ?’’ I said that I had 
glanced over the questions. 

My visitor went on: ‘‘My name is 
Jones, Professor Jones, from Mizzoury. 
I suppose not being from Mizzoury, you 
have never heard of Professor Jones. Oh, 
wouldn’t they open their eyes there if 
they should hear that Professor Jones had 
absolutely failed to get a certificate in 
County, Washington! Failed ! 
Now you are from a state where the 
teachers know something. I want to 
read you just one question in each study, 
the one that I got nothing on, and you 
give me your answer and I will give you 
mine, and we will see what is wrong. Is 
that a go?’’ I said it was a go, and the 
Professor begged one point. The Pro- 
fessor began with orthography. 

‘““ Write sentences containing the fol- 
lowing words correctly used : Bail, brake, 
main, prey and pare.”’ 

‘“'Now here are my sentences: “The 
horse kicked the bail to pieces. He made 
a bad brake. There is no main upon the 
horse. He went into the streets to prey. 
“‘Pare away,”’ said he to the lovers.’ Now, 
is there anything the matter with those 
sentences ?”’ 

After I caught my breath I mildly sug- 
gested that the words were used in a 
rather unusual sense, though they might 
be all right. He said, ‘‘DoI not have a 
right to use them as the immortal 











Webster allows? But we will go to 
arithmetic. Look at this daisy. 

‘** A can doa piece of work in % of aday 
and B in \% of a day. How long will it 
take both to do it?’ 

‘* Now what is the matter with 2-7 ofa 
day !’’ 

I said that it was natural to expect that 
they would waste half of the time in talk- 
mg Sheet the examination questions. 

he professor then took up the gram- 
mar paper. ‘‘ ‘Into what classes are pro- 
nouns divided?’ I said, ‘Into those 
you know to be pronouns, and the ones 
you don’t know whether they are pro- 
nouns or not.’ Are there any flies on 
that answer!’’ I assured the Professor 
that he should certainly have received 
full credit for that answer. 

““* How do you manage a large, back- 
ward, bad boy ?’ Now, I knew it wouldn’t 
do to tell them to lick the temper right 
out of him, so I just said it depended 
upon how large, how backward, and how 
bad he was. Was that O. K ?’’ 

I said I thought that a good answer, 
since the treatment of one boy was not 
what another boy might need. 

‘* ‘What caused the business depressions 
of 1837, 1857, 1873, 1894?’ I say that 
they were caused by mismanagement. Is 
not that right ?’’ 

‘*T think there can be no doubt of it, 
Mr. Jones,”’ said I. 

‘** What is the best kind of exercise? 
Why?’ Now what would you say toa 
question like that? I told them what 
Was one man’s meat was another man’s 
poison. Didn’t that hit the nail on the 
head ?”’ 

‘That was well said, Professor,’ I 
agreed. 

***It is said that Brazil has greater re- 
sources than the United States.’ Now I 
will leave it to you if a patriotic citizen of 
the glorious State of Washington ought 
to stand any such slur on our country as 
that? I told them just what I thought 
of that. 

““*How are the vacancies in the 
legislature of this state filled?’ By those 
having political pulls. Is that a cold 
fact or not ?”’ 

** You should have full credit on that, 
Professor.’’ 

‘***Are you a good reader ?? Now what 
a question toaska bashful man. And to 
ask him to give reasons why he was a 
good reader, for of course we all answered 
yes.’’ 
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‘You might have told them that mod- 
esty forbade you to answer it. But I have 
sometimes thought, Professor, that teach- 
ers are poor readers as aclass. A good 
reader is rarer than a good singer.”’ 

‘**Why do all moving bodies possess 
energy ?’’’ read the Professor. ‘‘ Now 
teachers are moving bodies. I do not 
know of anybody, even a Methodist 
preacher, who moves as often as the aver- 
age teacher. And all the energy some of 
those teachers possess you can put into a 
flea’s legs and he wouldn’t hop a hair’s 
breadth farther. And would you be kind 
enough to tell me what ‘ After the Ball’ 
has accomplished ?”’ 

I hurriedly arose, and hastily told the 
Professor that I had an imperative en- 
gagement down town and he must excuse 
me. I had once read of a town in Kansas 
that had made it a misdemeanor punished 
by a fine of fifty cents for a person to sing, 
play or whistle ‘‘ After the Ball’’ within 
the limitsof thattown. But I cannot dis- 
guise it to myself that I, the holder of a 
California High-school Life Diploma, do 
not even yet know what ‘‘After The Ball’’ 
has accomplished unless it be to awaken 
certain homicidal tendencies in those who 
hear it sung, which make us marvel at 
the mildness of the penalty imposed by 
those wise men in Kansas. And inextric- 
ably mixed with that unanswered ques- 
tion is another like it—‘‘ What good do 
teacher’s examination questions do ?’’— 
NV. W. Journal of Education. 


<o——____- 


SOMETHING ABOUT MANNERS. 
bb 





HE easiest people to meet in so- 
ciety,’’ said the late Rev. Robert 
Baird, ‘‘ are the crowned heads, and the 
hardest are the mushroom aristocracy.’’ 
As the representative in Europe of Amer- 
ican Protestantism, he met the sovereigns 
of Europe socially, and was qualified to 
speak of their manners in social gather- 
ings. He described them as invariably 
affable, courteous and friendly, seeking 
out any guests that seemed constrained, 
and putting them at ease. 

De Quincey says somewhere that the 
wives and daughters of English bishops 
may be known by their manners. Unac- 
customed to the honors of a peerage, they 
must put on airs to show to their fellows 
that they have been elevated to a higher 
social round, or their quality will not be 
recognized. Of course this does not ap- 
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ply to all members of this class, but to 
the majority of them. 

If you go to a hotel or boarding house, 
you will find generally that those who are 
most comfortably circumstanced when at 
home find the least fault with the table, 
the service, theenvironment. If they are 
not suited, they go elsewhere; if there is 
nowhere else to go, they are too well 
bred to make public their discomfort; and 
if they cannot quietly improve their sur- 
roundings, they bear patiently what can- 
not be helped. Invariably a loud-mouthed 
complainer is not as well served at home 
as in the hotel or boarding-house with 
which he or she finds fault. This ap- 
plies as well to boys and girls in boarding 
schools as to adults in hotels. 

There are not a few people who think 
it an indication of superiority to discover 
defects in whatever they are pleased to 
remark on. They effect the 2z/ admirari 
in manner, and are fond of saying, 
‘* Nothing delights me very, very much.”’ 
In looking at a picture they comment on 
its faults rather than on its merits. In 
listening to a concert the discords catch 
their ear rather than the concords. At a 
feast the dishes that are over-seasoned or 
imperfect excite their comment, rather 
than those above criticism, and so in 
everything. Such people will generally 
be found to be either stupid or zouveaux 
riches. Your really fine and noble gentle- 
man and gentlewoman wear calico as 
though it were silk, and silk as though 
it were calico ; eat from pewter as though 
it were silver, and from silver as though 
it were pewter. Like Hamlet, they have 
‘that within which passes show.’’ 

So terribly severe a critic as James 
Russell Lowell says: ‘‘I would not ad- 
vocate a critical habit at the expense of 
an unquestioning and hearty enjoyment 
of literature in and for itself. Nay; as I 
think the great advantage to be gained 
by it is that it compels us to see two sides 
to every question, it should, when rightly 
understood and fairly applied, tend to 
liberality of mind and hospitality of 
thought.’’ 

This remark is as true and just applied 
to general culture as to literary culture, 
and to manners as the evidence of general 
culture.—New York Christian Advocate. 


> 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.—Coleridze. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE.* 





BY S. D. RISLEY, M. D. 





HE science of Hygiene can have no 
more important or fruitful field of ap- 
plication than is presented in our educa- 
tional institutions. It is shown by the 
school statistics collated by the Census 
Bureau that in 1889-1890 there were up- 
wards of 14,000,000 of pupils in attend- 
ance upon the various schools and colleges 
of the United States. When we stop to 
consider that this vast army of students is 
composed of those to whom the destinies 
of the nation are soon to be committed, it 
is obviously important that not only 
should their moral and mental training 
be wisely conducted, but that great care 
should be exercised to avoid physical de- 
generacy during the years of school life, 
which are also the years of physiological 
growth. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect 
that some degree of physical deterioration 
should be the result of taking young 
children from the freedom of the nursery 
and playground and subjecting them to 
the confinement and tasks of the school 
room, but observation has shown that a 
considerable percentage of those who 
enter upon the educational process in ap- 
parently good health, soon manifest im- 
paired general vigor, acquire distorted 
spines, or develop near-sight. It is 
plainly important therefore that due re- 
gard should be paid to their hygienic en- 
vironments, and that the requirements of 
the school should be so regulated and ar- 
ranged that they will rest as lightly as 
possible upon the growing child. In the 
time allotted it will be impossible to 
consider the general hygiene of the 
schools, except in so far as it has a more 
or less direct bearing upon the vision of 
school children. That the requirements 
of the schools resulted in injury to the 
eyes of the children was recognized at the 
beginning of the present century. A. G. 
Beer published a treatise on ‘‘ Healthy 
and weak eyes,’’ in 1800 in which allu- 
sion is made to the injurious effects upon 
the vision and ‘‘many important hints 
are given to teachers’’ (Quoted from 
Cohn, Hygiene of the Eyes). In 1813 
James Ware of London published 1 the re- 


* Read by S. D. Risley, M. D. , July 5, ‘1894, 
at Media, before the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 





sults of his examination of the eyes of 
10,000 of the Foot guards, of 1300 pupils 
in the Chelsea Military School, and 127 
students at Oxford. In this publication 
is found the first statement which has 
come under my notice of the relations of 
the myopic eye to civilized life. Noother 
examinations seem to have been made 
until 1848, by Szokalski in Paris. This 
was followed in 1856 by Schurmayer in 
Baden, in 1861 by von Jaeger in Vienna, 
in 1866 by Ruete in Leipsic and by Beck, 
Alexander, Gaertner, and Cohn. The 
examination by Cohn of the eyes of 
10,060 children in the schools of Breslau 
and the published results of his extensive 
investigations gave a great impetus to the 
subject of school hygiene, and as a conse- 
quence numerous other observers rapidly 
entered this important field of study, so 
that at the present time more than 
200,000 pupils of all grades have been 
subjected to a more or less critical study 
of ocular conditions. The result of this 
great labor has found expression in great 
improveinent, not only in educational 
methods, but also in school house archi- 
tecture and in the furnishing of school 
rooms. Indeed, the study of the vision of 
school children has furnished the basis of 
modern school hygiene. 

The most striking fact noted was that 
a large percentage of the children who 
entered the schools with apparently 
normal eyes acquired near-sight during 
their school life. This appeared with re- 
markable uniformity in the statistics of 
all observers, both in Europe and this 
country. Briefly stated, it was shown 
that beginning with the youngest chil- 
dren, the percentage of near-sight steadily 
advanced with their age and progress in 
the schools. The statistics of Cohn may 
be taken as representing the main fact dis- 
closed by the investigations. He found in 


5 Village Schools. . 1. 4 per cent. of Myopics 
20 Elementary Schools, 6.7 


2 Higher Girls’ ‘“ 7.7 oh 

2Intermediate ‘“‘ 10.3 we « 
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while in the students of the University 
the percentage of myopic eyes was 
actually 59.5. He very properly con- 
cludes, therefore, that not only does the 
number of short- -sighted pupils increase 
from the lowest to the highest schools, 
but that the increase stands in direct pro- 
portion to the longer strain to which the 
eyes have been subjected. 
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In my own work in the Philadelphia 
schools I found in the children at an 
average age of 8% years, 4.27 per cent. 
of near-sight, approximately one in every 
twenty-five. This percentage steadily 
advanced until at an average age of 1714 
years it had amounted to 20 per cent., or 
onein five. The full significance of these 
figures is grasped only when it is under- 
stood that the myopic or near-sighted eye 
stands for a diseased eye. It is a condi- 
tion of refraction acquired by the stretch- 
ing of the eye-ball, which is made possible 
only by certain pathological processes set 
up in the intra-ocular tissue by eye strain. 

Nothing at first sight seemed more 
rational than to conclude that the schools 
were responsible for the resulting injury 
to the vision of the children. The 
methods of the schools, therefore, the 
architecture of the school buildings, the 
print in the text-books employed, the 
script used in writing, and the furniture 
of the school-room, were rigidly scrutin- 
ized to detect if possible the underlying 
faulty conditions which led to such unto- 
ward results. The outcome was im- 
portant reform, particularly in school- 
house architecture, and in the proper 
seating and lighting of the school-room. 

We should feel some pride in the fact 
that one of our own countrymen, Barnard, 
in 1860, was the first to point out the 
great evils resulting from improperly ar- 
ranged desks and seats. 

Great difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing the introduction of important re- 
forms, especially in the architecture of 
the old school building of Europe, and 
also in replacing the faulty schcol desks 
by better patterns. To the European 
teacher, but especially to the government 
purveyors, the old things were best, if for 
no other reason than the sanction of long 
usage. Much advance was made, how- 
ever, and Professor Cohn turned once 
more to the examination of the eyes of 
children being educated in the schools of 
Breslau, where he had especially exerted 
himself to secure the adoption of the sug- 
gested reforms. Thechildren were at the 
succeeding examination therefore in well 
lighted and properly furnished school- 
rooms. Faulty educational methods had 
been corrected in large measure, and well 
printed books secured. Judge of his dis- 
appointment and chagrin when on the 
successive annual examination of the 
same children remaining in the schools, 
he discovered not the least diminution in 
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the increasing percentage of near-sight. 
More than this, the near-sight present at 
the first examination was found to have 
increased steadily in degree. The same 
discouraging results were reached by a 
large group of other investigators. 

It was obvious, therefore, that faulty 
conditions in the schools were not solely 
responsible for the resulting harm to the 
eyes of the children. Nevertheless, that 
the injury was in some way connected 
with the educational process was equally 
obvious, since it was well known that the 
uneducated classes escaped this deteriora- 
tion of vision, myopia being almost un- 
known among them, and being also ab- 
sent in the children of the educated 
classes before the beginning of school life. 

It was for the solution of this problem 
that I undertook the examination in the 
Philadelphia schools. Since the correc- 
tion of faulty environments had failed to 
arrest the progress of disease in the eyes, 
it was probable that careful scrutiny 
would detect some peculiarity in the 
structure of those eyes which broke down 
under the requirements of school life. I 
must now beg your careful attention toa 
brief consideration of a few technical 
points necessary to an understanding of 
what is to follow. 

The standard or model eye is known to 
the ophthalmic surgeon as the emme- 
tropic eye. In this eye parallel rays of 
light—z. ¢., light coming from remote 
objects—are focussed on the retina with- 
out effort or strain (at best). It was 
found by all observers that this emme- 
tropic eye remained in a nearly uniform 
percentage through all the classes from 
the lowest to the highest grades, but that 
they were comparatively few in numbers. 

There are two principal departures 
from this standard eye, depending on the 
length of the antero-posterior axis of the 
ball. The first is too short as compared 
to the emmetropic eye, and the condition 
is known as hypermetropia, which means 
that the focus for parallel rays of light 
falls behind the retina. 

In order to secure vision these eyes are 
compelled to use effort, depending in 
amount upon the degree of defect which 
may be present. The ability to do this, 
?. e., to change the focus, is possessed by 
every healthy eye, and is known as the 
power of accommodation. ‘To see either 
distant or near objects distinctly the 
hypermetropic eye is constantly subjected 
to strain, and furnishes the larger number 
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of weak eyes. The condition is always 
congenital, and is an anatomical defect. 
Nevertheless they are more numerous by 
far than the emmetropic or normal eye. 

The second departure from the standard 
eye is that known as myopia or near- 
sight. In this the antero-posterior axis 
is too long, and the focus for parallel rays 
of light therefore falls in front of the ret- 
ina. To see distinctly such an eye must 
have objects brought to an abnormally 
near point. This form of eye is rarely 
seen at birth, or indeed before the seventh 
or eighth year of life. It is acquired dur- 
ing school life, and is always accompanied 
by diseased conditions of the delicate 
membrane within the eye. As this was 
found to increase in numbers in the 
schools, so in like ratio did the hyperme- 
tropic eye diminish. 

These two kinds of defective eyes are 
usually affected with another anomaly of 
form known as astigmatism. This de- 
pends usually on the fact that the cornea, 
which is the strongest lens of the eye, is 
not a rotated sphere but an ellipsoidal 
surface, and, therefore, presents a different 
radius of curvature for its different meri- 
dians. It is obvious that such a refracting 
surface can project only distorted images 
upon the retina. This anomaly is also 
congenital, and is present, in varying 
degree, in about go per cent. of all hyper- 
metropic and myopic eyes. 

In the Philadelphia schools I found 
that not only did the normal or emme- 
tropic eyes remain in equal percentage 
through all the classes, but that they, and 
those which most nearly approached this 
ideal condition of refraction, enjoyed the 
highest acuity of vision, the greatest free- 
dom from pain and disease, and, there- 
fore, passed through the stress of school 
life with a minimum of peril. On the 
other hand, the defective eyes, especially 
those with astigmatism, were the eyes 
which suffered pain and harm. The eyes 
with hypermetropia and astigmatism 
were those which presented in their earlier 
stages those forms of disease everywhere 
recognized as characteristic of the near- 
sighted eyes. The conclusion was inev- 
itable that the eyes which entered upon 
the educational process with these con- 
genital defects were those which devel- 
oped near-sight, because of the strain 
caused by the anomalous condition of the 
eyes. It is plain, therefore, that the 
schools cannot be held solely responsible 
for the resulting harm. 





The facts as presented furnish a rational 
basis for all effort addressed to the arrest 
of near-sight in the community, and 
should by no means be construed as jus- 
tifying any relinquishment of our efforts 
to secure the best sanitary arrangements 
for our schools. The knowledge that a 
very large percentage of our children 
have congenital defects of vision should 
rather stimulate us to greater attention to 
the hygienic requirements of the school. 
With a knowledge of these facts in mind, 
it must be plain to all that no child should 
enter school until the eyes have been 
tested and proved to be in fit condition to 
enter upon the coming struggle with 
books. If found defective, the parent or 
guardian should be apprised of existing 
conditions and advised to seek profes- 
sional advice. It is cause for surprise 
that so many parents who are careful of 
their children’s welfare in all other re- 
spects should be unmindful of this. 

There are two reasons why some sys- 
tematic method of inspection should be 
adopted in our schools. The first is that 
the serious harm to the eyes may be 
avoided. The second is that the progress 
of the pupil is not infrequently retarded 
by defective vision and painful eyes. 
Time does not permit the elaboration of 
these points. 

In 1875 the Board of Public Education 
of Philadelphia propounded a series of 
questions to the teachers in the various 
schools — among them the following: 
**How many scholars are known to you 
to have weak or inflamed eyes, or near- 
sight, or other defects of vision ?’’ Miss 
Coates closed her reply with the following 
statement: ‘‘You will notice that at 
present in the 2d Division only two 
pupils’ eyes are as yet affected; by the 
time that class is ready for promotion, 
as much as one-third of the whole number 
will be so suffering from weakness of 
vision as to occasion considerable ma- 
neuvering on my part toseat them in such 
positions as will enable them to copy 
from the blackboard.’’ 

In December, 1893, I asked Miss Dunn, 
the efficient Supervising Principal of the 
Francis M. Drexel School, where she has 
1360 children under her supervision, 
‘To what extent the children suffered 
from weak or defective vision ?’’ She re- 
plied, ‘* Oh, we have much less trouble in 
that direction than formerly. Almost 
daily some child will be sent to me com- 
plaining of weak eyes, and I send them 
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home with a note requesting the parents 
to have the eyes examined. We miss 
them from school for a few days, but they 
return with a pair of spectacles, and we 
hear no more complaint.’’ 

These replies indicate the great ad- 
vance which has taken place in popular 
understanding of the cause of weak syes 
since my publication of ‘‘ Weak Eyes in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia’’ in 
1881. The almost uniform resort to cor- 
recting glasses in all cases of weak eyes 
has proved a great boon to the school 
children of Philadelphia, so that the im- 
portance of some such system of inspec- 
tion as I have suggested is being con- 
stantly demonstrated in a broad field of 
practical application. When the existing 
defects are carefully corrected by suitable 
glasses, trouble is at an end in the ma- 
jority of cases. When this is neglected, 
the pupil either spares the weak eyes and 
gets on badly at school, or drops out en- 
tirely. If the school work is continued 
with success, it is done by placing the in- 
tegrity of the eyes in peril. The follow- 
ing study will serve to demonstrate the 
value of correcting glasses in preventing 
the advance of near-sight. 

In a recent investigation, the results of 
which are now in the hands of the pub- 
lisher, I have demonstrated statistically 
the truth of this proposition and inci- 
dentally its great value to the community. 
I collected from my private case books, 
and from the books of two large optical 
companies in Philadelphia, the record of 
refraction errors in 200,000 eyes. The 
statistics covered the prescriptions for 
distance glasses given from January rst, 
1874, to- December 30th, 1893, a period of 
twenty years. It seemed reasonable to 
expect that if near-sight depended upon 
the strain caused by the congenital de- 
fects in the eyes, the very general 
optical correction of these defects for 
twenty years by glasses in weak and 
troublesome eyes would show a diminu- 
tion in the percentage of near-sighted 
patients applying for relief. The years 
included were divided into periods, and 
the percentage of myopic eyes treated in 
each period carefully calculated for the 
whole number of defective eyes. The re- 
sult was most gratifying. During the 
first period 28.43 per cent. were myopic. 
This steadily diminished until in the last 
period it had fallen to 16.20 per cent. 
Instead of one in 3.50 they had fallen to 
one in six. At the same time it was 
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shown that the high grades of near-sight 
had fallen off 50 percent. That is to say, 
patients who suffered from a near-sight, 
which without the aid of a glass required 
that the book should be held at six 
inches from the eyes or nearer, were only 
half as numerous in 1891 to 1894 as from 
1874 to 1877. The value of these figures 
can be fully appreciated only by the in- 
dividual whose career has been handi- 
capped by this defect of vision, or by the 
surgeon who is compelled to witness the 
disasters which constantly befall these 
highly near-sightedeyes. In this we find 
an adequate answer to the question so 
frequently propounded, ‘‘Why do so 
many Philadelphians wear glasses?’’ 
They area means of protection, and enable 
us without harm to meet the demands of 
the complex civilization in the midst of 
which we live. The use of glasses is one 
of the means by which we adapt ourselves 
to the requirements of a new environ- 
ment. If all these congenitally defective 
eyes could be optically corrected in our 
schools, we should hear no more of the 
increasing percentage of myopia. 

Passing then from this subject, which, 
after all is said, is the scientific basis for 
modern school hygiene, we come to the 
consideration of much-needed reforms in 
our educational methods, the necessity 
growing in large measure out of the very 
great prevalence of defective eyes. A 
more elastic curriculum of study should be 
devised for our schools, which will allow 
the attendance of partially disabled chil- 
dren without demanding of them the 
urgent pursuit, at the same time, of all 
the branches of study required of the 
class to which they belong. It is possible 
that some system of certified proficiency, 
in as many studies as the individual is 
able to master successfully and safely, 
might be adopted in our public schools. 
This is needed not only for children with 
defective eyes, but for a very large num- 
ber who are in more or less feeble health. 
The effect of such a course would be 
simply to lengthen the time of school life 
by a year or more, but would do niuch to 
preserve the eyes and general health of 
many individuals, and would not infre- 
quently make educational training pos- 
sible for children who are now forced to 
relinquish it at a veryearly age. Insug- 
gesting reform in this direction I am but 
translating a necessity daily met with in 
professional work. It is often necessary 
for the physician to remove young peo- 
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ple from school and place them under the 
care of tutors, or in private schools, where 
the amount of work required can be 
strictly under control, the other alternative 
being to stop their work altogether. 
Closely related to this is the large 
amount of work required to be done at 
home, in the preparation of lessons for 
the following day. The greatest possible 
care as to the hygienic arrangements of 
our school buildings and furnishings can- 
not remove the evils which assail the child 
at home. During the winter months 
especially, the home studies must be per- 
formed by the aid of artificial light, and 
usually in the midst of the family circle. 
With rarest exceptions the child will be 
left to his own arrangement of book and 
light. There will be no attention paid to 
the relation between chair and table, or 
the position assumed in reading or writ- 
ing. Observation in my own family, and 
wide inquiry among patients, have shown 
that, for both private and public school 
children in this community, three, often 
four, lessons must each evening be pre- 
pared at home, before the cares and anx- 
ieties of the school life for the day are 
lifted from the minds of these growing 
children. When this is added to the ses- 
sions of the school, with the necessary 
confinement and restraint, it is obvious 
that the school life of the child is a heavy 
burden, which rests upon the young 
shoulders, with a continuity almost un- 
broken, for about ten hours daily. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that so many 
children fail in general health, or that 
their eyes should give way under so many 
hours of work, a very large percentage of 
which is done at a near point, as in read- 
ing or writing. Even at the cost of less 
rapid progress, I am convinced that a 
decided reform in this respect is much 
needed. It is probable, however, that no 
educational loss would be sustained, since 
freedom from restraint, the opportunity 
for exercise in the open air, and the earlier 
hour for bed, would add efficiency to the 
work performed in the school-room. It 
is an unmixed evil to require a tired, 
drowsy and anxious child to work over 
books in the close atmosphere of a family 
room until overcome by sleep. After an 
evening spent in this manner, the night 
is passed in restless sleep, disturbed by 
dreams, instead of in calm repose, so na- 
tural to a healthy child. Wise parents 
often modify these harmful conditions in 
a measure, but it is nevertheless true that 





the comfort of an entire family, especially 
of the self-sacrificing mother, is destroyed 
night after night by this habit of the 
schools in projecting their work into al- 
most every home circle in the land. It 
would seem reasonable to contend that 
the five or six hours daily devoted to the 
sessions of the school, from the age of six 
or eight years to sixteen or eighteen, 
should be sufficient to prepare the young 
student for the pursuit of his college 
studies, or for the more ordinary duties of 
life, without infringing so seriously upon 
the home life of the child, and upon the 
time which should be devoted to recrea- 
tion. In this connection allusion must be 
made to the almost universal habit of 
reading. Interesting books and periodi- 
cals, expressly prepared by skillful auth- 
ors for the instruction and amusement of 
the young, afford constant temptation to 
the use of the eyes in reading, and this is 
often allowed or encouraged by parents, 
at hours when their children should be 
sleeping. There can be no reasonable 
doubt but that this reading habit is an 
important factor in producing injury to 
eyes which would otherwise pass safely 
through the strain imposed by the schools. 

Much might be said here regarding in- 
vestigations which have been made into 
the physiological limit of time in which 
useful intellectual work can be done. 
All investigation points to the need for 
frequent intervals of physiological rest. 
What is true of the brain is also emi- 
nently true forthe eyes. Since the strain 
upon the eyes is greatest at near work, it 
should be so arranged in the schools, 
that black-board and wall-map exercises 
will frequently interrupt the studies 
which require close application in read- 
ing and writing, and that the school ses- 
sion should be broken by short recesses, 
passed in the open air, or by gymnastic 
exercises, marching, etc. In one of our 
city schools at a recent visit I found the 
entire school, consisting of-over 1300 chil- 
dren, marching and countermarching 
through the rooms and corridors, and on 
inquiry found that this was done twice 
daily, in the middle of the morning and 
afternoon session, each class being 
marched to the toilet and back again to 
their respective class rooms—a device 
which not only saved much annoyance 
and interruption, but also afforded a 
break in the work of a session. 

Another evil to be deplored is the sys- 
tem of term examinations in the schools. 
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In order to determine the class standing 
of the pupils, midwinter and June exami- 
nations are held. Since promotion is 
made contingent upon successfully pass- 
ing the examination, it follows that for a 
few weeks before the coming trial both 
teacher and pupil are prompted to ex- 
traordinary diligence in reviewing the 
work of the term. This requires upon 
the part of the children a considerable in- 
crease in the hours of study, and a cor- 
responding trespass upon the time which 
should be devoted to recreation or sleep. 
While it is doubtless true that this pro- 
tracted strain falls heavily upon the eyes 
and general health of all the pupils, I 
have had abundant opportunity to wit- 
ness its baneful influence over weak-eyed 
children. I have many times observed 
the almost sudden relapse of choroidal 
disease, with an increase in refraction, 
brought about by this spasmodic exer- 
tion in preparing for examination, and 
this too after the steady work of the term 
had been accomplished without harm. 

In view of the great strain upon the 
physical endurance of the children im- 
posed by these periodical ¢xaminations, 
it is probable that better results, even 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
educator, would be reached in the end by 
frequent unexpected reviews, more care- 
ful teaching throughout the term, and by 
allowing the class standing and fitness 
for promotion to be determined by the 
marks for recitation and by the teacher’s 
estimate of the pupil based upon the 
knowledge gained by daily contact. I 
am gratified to note that following the 
suggestion of Dr. Edward Brooks, Super- 
intendent of public schools, the midwinter 
examinations have not been held for two 
years, and the question of abandoning the 
June examination also, except for admis- 
sion to the High School, is now in the 
hands of a committee of experienced 
teachers for investigation, with a strong 
probability of abandoning the June ex- 
aminations also. It does not fall within 
the province of the physician to sit in 
judgment upon the relative merits of the 
educational methods adopted in our 
schools, except in so far as they may af- 
fect injuriously the physical well-being of 
the pupils ; but where this results, I sub- 
mit that such methods should either be 
abandoned or so modified as to remove 
their harmful effects. 

‘Another phase of school hygiene, sepa- 
rated from the educational methods of 
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the school-room, but of vast importance 
both for the general health of the pupil 
and the safe and comfortable use of the 
eyes, is the question of school-house. 
architecture. In the construction of 
school buildings the first point for con- 
sideration isa suitable location. In cities 
it is not always possible to take account 
of the nature of the soil upon which the 
school building is reared, nor is it so 
necessary as in rural districts, where the 
artificial drainage and sanitary protection 
given in cities is not exercised. In the 
country, however, it is important to 
choose a well-drained location, if possible 
without a clay sub-soil, and remote from 
malarial or other injurious environments. 
In cities the school building should not be 
situated in narrow streets, with high sur- 
rounding buildings, which shut out the 
light and prevent the free circulation of 
air. The locality should also be remote 
from manufactories, markets, etc., in 
order to avoid their distracting noise and 
confusion, and their exhalations, smoke, 
etc. Where it is possible, ample grounds 
should be secured for sports in the open 
air during intermissions of the school ses- 
sion. Where this is not possible, the 
roof should be flat, and so arranged that 
it can be used for a play-ground. In the 
construction of the school buildings, pro- 
vision should be made for a cellar under 
the entire structure, the floor of which 
should not be more than three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and its ceiling 
not less than eight feet from the floor, 
which allows space above ground for 
windows. The cellar walls should be 
constructed with a water table, and in- 
side both walls and floor should be thor- 
oughly cemented in order to exclude all 
dampness from the surrounding soil, and 
the ceiling plastered. The windows 
should be ample in size and sufficient in 
number to secure good lighting and drafts. 
of air by opening them in dry weather. 
In the newer school-houses of Philadel- 
phia this. plan has been adopted, and in 
one of them, the Francis M. Drexel 
school, I found this large, dry, well- 
warmed and well-lighted cellar devoted 
to the purposes of recreation on rainy 
days. In one part of it a large quantity 
of dry clean sand had been placed, and 
the primary school children were pleas- 
antly amusing themselves with bucket 
and shovel as at the seashore. On the 
surrounding wall had been painted a rep- 
resentation of the surf. 
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As to the general plan or detail of con- 
struction, only those points which inter- 
est us from the standpoint of the hygiene 
of vision will be mentioned. Sufficient 
light, suitably admitted to the school- 
rooms, being of essential importance, the 
most suitable plan of construction for 
large buildings is that provided by build- 
ing around a large open central square or 
quadrangle, one or more sides of which 
can be utilized, the other sides of the 
square being covered as the growing de- 
mands of the neighborhood may require. 
The sides of the building next the central 
square should be devoted to corridors, 
teachers’ rooms, executive departments 
of the building, water-closets, fire escapes, 
etc.; while in the square should be placed 
the smoke-stack, heating apparatus, and 
machinery for forced ventilation. The 
outer side of the structure can be then 
devoted exclusively to the school-rooms. 
This is, in most essential particulars, the 
plan adopted in the newer school-houses 
in Philadelphia, constructed under the 
wise direction of the architect of the 
School Board, Mr. Joseph D. Austin, and 
Mr. Kavanagh, the Chairman of the 
Property Committee. Among the very 
many advantages secured by this admir- 
able method of construction is that of 
sufficient and proper lighting of the 
school-rooms, which are arranged in suc- 
cession around the outer side of the 
quadrangle, which, so far as the hygiene 
of vision is concerned, is of first import- 
ance, since without it the eyes cannot be 
placed under favorable conditions for the 
performance of their important function. 
The importance of adequate light cannot 
be too strongly urged. Two points are of 
especial importance: first the quantity, 
and second the direction of the light. 
Without due regard to these two points, 
the eyes cannot be placed under the most 
favorable conditions for their work, and 
neither can be secured unless they are 
placed before the architect as fundamen- 
tal requirements in the construction of 
school buildings. 

Regarding the quantity of light, there- 
fore, it is obvious that no plan of con- 
struction can atone for the close proxi- 
mity of surrounding structures which 
shut out the light or reflect it injuriously 
from their opposing walls and windows. 
The rule given by Javal of Paris is a 
good one, that the distance of surround- 
ing structures should be twice their 
height. With this rule strictly followed, 





the sky-light will fall directly upon the 
desk of every pupil in any properly con- 
structed school-room. Cohn very prop- 
erly maintains that there cannot be toe 
much light, while Javal insists that every 
portion of the room should be flooded 
with light, so that the darkest place may 
have sufficient on a dark day. The 
blank-wall space on the left side of the 
room should be as small as architectural 
requirements will admit, and the sash 
and central supports so constructed as to 
intercept the light to a minimum degree. 
We see examples of possibilities in this 
direction in our great shop windows. 
The windows should be grouped, occu- 
pying the centre space of the left-hand 
side of the room. The jambs should be 
beveled rather than rectangular, in order 
to avoid shadows. These conditions of 
lighting determine largely the dimensions 
and form of the school-room. A high 
ceiling will permit higher windows and 
therefore a broader floor space, and still 
permit direct sky-light to fall upon the 
desks farthest removed from the win- 
dows. The rule laid down by eminent 
authorities is, that the window surface 
should be at least one-fifth of the floor 
surface, which under ordinary circum- 
stances, is sufficient in a properly con- 
structed school-room, but should often be 
exceeded. I have been at pains to ar- 
range the dimensions for an ideal school- 
room. Any considerable departure from 
the figures given will introduce less fav- 
orable conditions. It is for the accom- 
modation of 45 pupils. 
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Left side of room. 

Pier or blank wall atrearofroom... 4 ‘“ 
Pier or blank wall at front ‘See 
Space allotted to group of windows, cen- 

trally placed. ..... i> « oer = 
Window sill from floor. ....... : eins 
Top of window from floor... . . cai. 7 


(Jambs and sills beveled to avoid shadows.) 


It will be observed that the windows 
are grouped on the left hand side of the 
room, in the centre. Disregarding the 
sash and narrow jambs or piers used in 
the construction of the windows, there 
would be in this room 264 square feet of 
glass to 768 square feet of floor surface, or 
approximately one of glass to three of 
floor surface. In the corner rooms there 
would be one of glass to one-half of floor 
surface. 

In such a room artificial illumination 
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need not be considered, but in old or 
faulty school-rooms it often becomes a 
necessity, and is greatly to be preferred 
te insufficient light. For this purpose 
the incandescent electric lamp is the best, 
as they give a steady glow, and do not 
contaminate the air by the products of 
combustign. A sufficient number of 16- 
candle lamps should be arranged in a 
group in the centre of the ceiling, with a 
large porcelain reflector above them, and 
others distributed at intervals of a metre 
along the cornice of the room, the whole 
being arranged so that a part or the en- 
tire number of lamps may be turned on or 
off as required, by conveniently placed 
switches. ‘The lamps should be made of 
lightly-ground glass, so that the glowing 
carbon wire may be concealed, the white 
globe itself becoming the source of illu- 
mination for the room. Excellent results 
may also be reached by simply distribut- 
ing the lamps at regular intervals over 
the ceiling. These guarded lamps placed | 
on the ceiling five metres high do not 
cause dazzling, and when properly dis- 
tributed, need no other shading and do 
not cast shadows, as I have been at pains 
to verify. 

The red end of the spectrum should 
never be chosen in the painting or decor- 
ating of the school-room, as much light 
is lost in the employment of these colors. 
The lighter or more delicate shades of 
yellow, green or blue, or light grays, 
should be chosen. The large percentage 
of wall space often occupied by black- 
boards leads to the loss of much light. 
They are of course an unavoidable neces- 
sity, but when not in use they can be 
covered by a roller shade of the same 
color used at the windows or on the walls. 
To the same end, light-colored woods 
should be selected for the school furniture 
and for the woodwork of the school-room. 
The value of the lighter shades of color 
in the decoration of rooms as a means of 














saving light, I found forcibly demon- 
strated in different rooms. of my own 
house. In one the prevailing tints are 
medium shades of terra cotta, with a dark 
frieze and hangings, and walnut book- 
cases. In another, the tints are faint 
yellow, with hangings in harmonious 
shades of color, and light furnishings. 
In the first, diamond type could be read 
distinctly when held at 30 cm. from 
the eyes, but no further than 2 metres 
from a single 16-candle incandescent elec- 
tric lamp; while in the second room, with 
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its lighter shades of color, the same type, 
under exactly similar conditions in all 
other respects, could be read with equal 
facility at three and a half metres from 
thelamp. Various methods of photometry 
have been devised to determine the quan- 
tity of light, but for all practical purposes 
the test of visual acuity as determined by 
suitable test letters is sufficient, and has 
the added advantage of ready application. 
The light is insufficient in any room 
where the vision for a normal or optically 
corrected healthy eye is less than 6/vi. 
(normal), or where clearly printed dia- 
mond type cannot be read at .33 metres. 

The great harm which may result from 
insufficiently lighted rooms I saw demon- 
strated in a school of eighty children. 
The light was so poor that on a bright 
afternoon I could not read diamond print 
in any part of the room. The average 
age of the children was about 9g years, 
and yet I did not find a single healthy 
eye in the class. They were all unduly 


| sensitive to the light, and suffered from 


headache and other nervous symptoms in 
varying degrees. Many were suffering 
from cramp of the accommodation, and 
while very few had as yet developed 
myopia, that this was to be the result in 
many, had their work been continued 
under such untoward conditions, cannot 
be doubted. 

It is the first duty of the architect, 
therefore, to secure in his plan all the 
window space possible consistent with 
safety of construction. Not only is suffic- 
ient light essential, but another point of 
great practical importance is the direction 
from which the light falls upon the 
pupil’s desk. Inthe first place, the desks 
should never be so arranged that the 
pupils will face the light. The harmful 
effect of such seating is unmistakable, as 
I have had abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve. 

The ideal school-room is lighted only 
from the left side, or from the left and 
every properly constructed 
school-house lighting from two opposite 
sides can and should be avoided, under 
all ordinary circumstances, since it oc- 
casions cross lights and perverse shad- 
ows. In localities where the light is ob- 
structed by tall trees or contiguous struc- 
tures, the light in the room may be in- 
creased by windows on the right also, 
since this is better than a too dark room ; 
but they should be placed high, the 
bottom of the window being not less than 
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3 metres from the floor, or the lower sash 
should be habitually shaded, by board 
shutters or opaque shades. The added 
illumination of the ceiling will increase 
the diffused light in the room, and in hot 
weather offers additional ventilation ; but 
even under this arrangement the sky- 
light will fall from the right side upon 
the desks most remote from the windows. 
Better results can be reached by placing 
at the lower half of the windows on the 
left, a second, outer sash, glazed with 
fluted glass, which can be dropped out- 
ward at an angle of 35° or 40°, which will 
act as a reflector and throw the sky-light 
on the desks of the pupils. This ex- 
pedient I have seen adopted to add to the 
illumination of insufficiently lighted 
counting-rooms in large mercantile es- 
tablishments, where the windows opened 
into deep wells surrounded by other parts 
of the large buildings. The unfortunate 
effect of the perverse lighting afforded 
by windows on the right side only, is 
well illustrated by a photograph in my 
possession. The uncouth and irregular 
postures of the young children in this 
class is unquestionably occasioned in 
large part by the struggle to avoid the 
shadow of the hand, which falls directly at 
the point of observation. There is 
scarcely a member of the class in a com- 
fortable or natural position. Another 
photograph taken in a properly lighted 
room affords a vivid contrast. The class 
occupied a south-east corner-room on the 
second floor in the Francis M. Drexel 
School. The windows are on the left and 
rear of the class, and the proportion of 
window to floor space is one to five. The 
modern single desk and seat was used 
throughout this almost perfect building. 
The natural pose of almost every pupil, 
and the air of comfort which pervades the 
class of girls at their work, is unmistak- 
able and very gratifying. When the pic- 
ture was taken, they were simply re- 
quested to write a sentence dictated by 
their teacher, and no instruction was given 
as to the posture they should assume. 

Time fails me to speak of many import- 
ant details in the furnishing of the 
school-room, as for example the suitable 
tints for the shading of the windows, and 
the best arrangement of the shades for 
most effectually screening the room from 
the direct rays of the sun. The suitable 
kind and proper arrangement of type in 
the text-books are also of great import- 
ance. 





I pass, therefore, to the brief consider 
ation of the school desk and seat. The 
importance of proper physiological seat- 
ing of our school-rooms, or indeed of all 
our public buildings, is not appreciated. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to teach the 
principles underlying proper sitting with- 
out illustration. Briefly stated, it is sim- 
ply a problem in mechanics, but one with 
grave and significant physiological con- 
siderations. The centre of gravity of the 
body rests in front of the tenth dorsal 
vertebra. A line dropped from this point, 
the body being in the erect posture, would 
fall upon a line drawn between the two 
seat-bones. These are convex downward 
like the rockers of a chair and easily rock 
backward and forward. When rocked 
forward the line of gravity of the body 
falls in front of the seat-bone’s line, and 
the trunk is no longer in a position of 
stable equilibrium, and would, therefore, 
fall forward if not upheld by a third point 
of support or by muscular tension. This 
support is furnished by the muscles of the 
pelvis until fatigue ensues, when relief is 
sought by resting the trunk on the elbows 
against the table or desk. In this for- 
ward pose of the body the head is no 
longer supported by the spinal column, 
but falls forward and is sustained by the 
muscles of the back and neck. These 
soon tire, and the head sags downward 
between the shoulders and is carried to 
the left side, the entire spine being twisted 
into an abnormal and injurious position. 
This accounts in large measure for the 
distorted spines so frequently developed 
in growing children during their school 
life, and in addition forces them to bring 
the eyes too near their work, thus greatly 
increasing the strain at reading or writ- 
ing. Now this can be avoided by a 
proper relation between the desk and 
seat. Upright sitting is the important 
point to secure. If the desk is too low, 
or the seat too high, the upright position 
cannot be maintained; it is, therefore, im- 
portant that a proper relation in this re- 
spect should be secured by a careful 
measurement of each individual, and the 
arrangement of the desk and seat accord- 
ing to these measurements. Another 
point of equal importance is the horizon- 
tal distance between the desk and seat. 
It is obvious that, if the seat is placed at 
any considerable distance back of the 
desk, the pupil must bend forward to 
reach the desk and the body be thrown 


| into a position of unstable equilibrium, 
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and all the evils which have been de- 
scribed as inevitably growing out of this 
faulty posture be suffered by the pupil. 
This means fatigue and consequent rest- 
lessness, and relatively bad work, This 
can be readily demonstrated by any one 
who will take the pains to place the chair 
ten inches from the table and attempt to 
write a short time in this position. The 
fatigue which rapidly ensues in the mus- 
cles of the pelvis and lower part of the 
back will soon demonstrate the unphysi- 
ological nature of the position. Then 
move the seat close up to the table, so 
that the front edge of the seat shall be 
from one to three inches under the front 
edge of the table, and notice how rapidly 
the fatigue disappears. The suitable po- 
sition, therefore, is the so-called minus 
distance between desk and seat. This 
varies with the size of the individual, but 
for school children should vary from one 
and a half inches for the older to three 
inches for the younger children—that is 
to say, so that a line dropped from the 
edge of the desk would fall from one to 
three inches upon the seat occupied by 
the child. 

It follows from what has been said that 
the organization of any class of pupils 
should not be regarded as complete, until 
careful measurements of the sizeof each pu- 
pil have been made, and the seat and desk 
arranged to meet these measurements. 
It does not suffice to adopt a different- 
sized desk for the respective grades in our 
schools, since there is wide variation of 
height in the pupils within each grade. 
It becomes necessary therefore to adopt 
some form of desk and seat which is 
readily adjustable to individual require- 
ments. After careful inspection of various 
forms in the market, I have found but 
one which meets fully these require- 
ments. It is the ‘‘Single Standard Desk 
and Seat’’ manufactured by the New 
York Hygienic School Furniture Com- 
pany. It would be well if our children 
could have these desks for their home 
work also. I have been at pains to do 
this in my own family, and have been 
gratified with the result, not only for the 
physiological position it secures in read- 
ing and writing, but for the reason that 
the desk affords a proper and convenient 
receptacle for the school books, etc. 

I am fully aware that, in the foregoing 
remarks, I have left unsaid many things 
which have from time to time arisen as in- 
quiries in our daily work in the schools. 
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But one more point, however, and I have 
done. ‘Teachers have constantly asked 
me of the proper position in writing. 
How shall the paper be placed? Is the 
inclined or vertical script to be preferred ? 
In the first place, the upright position of 
the body should always be insisted upon. 
The paper should be placed directly in 
front of the pupil, and inclined to the 
line of the desk from fifteen to twenty de- 
grees. In this position the inclined or 
slanting Spencerian script is the most 
natural. If the lines of the paper are 
placed parallel to the lines of the desk, 
then the vertical script is the most natur- 
ally assumed. The plane of the chest 
should a/ways be maintained in parallel- 
ism with the front of the desk. 

Our public school system lies at the 
foundation, in many important respects, 
of our national life; the noble and self- 
sacrificing army of teachers is laying 
broad and deep the foundations of na- 
tional greatness; but we must be on the 
alert lest in our efforts to educate the on- 
coming generation, we handicap it by 
physical injury, which shall retard the 
progress our schools are designed to pro- 
mote. 
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BY CO. SUPT. O. T. BRIGHT. 





1. ALL operations which should be 
taught to chlidren in number can be per- 
formed with numbers of things. 

2. The subjects to be taught in arith- 
metic, the terms to be used, and the pro- 
cesses to be employed, shall be deter- 
mined from the stand-point of the child 
and not from that of the educated adult. 

3. In determining what shall be taught 
in arithmetic, we should be able to show 
that any topic is 

a. Practical; that is, that it has to do 
with the affairs of life; or 

6. Disciplinary ; that is, that it insures 
mental growth and mental strength. 

4. We condemn the giving of work in 
arithmetic under the name of ‘‘exam- 
ples,’’ for which conditions stated in 
problems cannot be made. For instance, 
complicated examples in complex or 
compound fractions. 

5. Definition and rule should be re- 
quired only when the thing to be defined 
or the process under the rule is thot- 
oughly understood. Hence definitions 
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and rules should close, not begin, a sub- 
ject. They should be made by the stu- 
dents. 

6. Lessons in arithmetic should not be 
assigned for home study. 

7. Operations in arithmetic which have 
become obsolete, or have never existed 
anywhere else in the world, should be- 
come obsolete in the school-room. 

8. Problems in arithmetic should em- 
ploy the best effort of the pupil, but 
should never go beyond it. He grows 
through what he does for himself. The 
Skillful teacher secures and directs his best 
efforts. 

In connection with the above, we sub- 
mit the following suggestions as to what 
shall be taught in arithmetic: 

1. Fundamental operations—four or 
five, according to your faith. Numbers 
used to be within the comprehension of 
pupils. First, correctness, then rapidity 
in work. Use of Federal money included 
in the foregoing. 

3. Measurements—lines, surfaces, sol- 
ids. In measurements of surfaces, plat- 
ting to a scale. (Actual measurements 
by the children.) 

3. Denominate tables, such as are in 
common use, and relative value of units. 
Tables learned by actual measurement, so 
far as practicable. Addition, subtrac- 
tion, etc., of denominate numbers, obso- 
lete. 

4. Fractions—that occur in the world. 
Keep the fractions within the range of 
the multiplication table, or such numbers 
as the children can manage mentally. 
The changes in fractions should be 
thought out, not brought out by mechan- 
ical process. Nine-tenths of the work in 
fractions should be mental—yes, nine- 
teen-twentieths. 

5. Decimal fractions and percentage. 
Discard all superfluous terms. Omit 
three-fourths of the separate topics in 
percentage, but thoroughly teach the prin- 
ciples. 

6. Squares and square root, cubes and 
cube root—the latter only with numbers 
such that the cube root may be thought 
out easily, as 8, 27, 64, 125. 

7. Mensuration—limited extent. 

The comparison of numbers and the 
thorough understanding of ratio and the 
use of the term, should begin with sec- 
ond-grade work and extend through the 
entire course. 

Establish certain principles and then 
stick by them. As (a) Like numbers 





only can be united—added.. (d, 
duct must be like the multiplican 
A dividend must be greater than 1 
visor, etc. —Public School Journal. 
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‘* How strange it is,’’ remarked a lady 
the other day, ‘‘ that so few grown people 
can or will understand the desires and 
ambitions of childhood. Never shall I 
forget my first and greatest ambition. It 
was that I might have a dress with a 
pocket in it. The other girls had them, 
and why could not I? In vain I had 
asked for it. Mother always said, ‘There 
is no use in little girls having pockets. 
They put everything in them, and tear 
their dresses off the belts.’ I protested 
that / would not, but all to no purpose. 

‘* At last, when! a beautiful pink calico, 
in spite of my pleadings, was made with- 
out a pocket, I- determined to have one at 
all hazards—and did. I slyly took the 
sleeve from an old out-grown dress and 
cut what to me seemed a very nice pocket, 
and sewed it in my new dress. I then 
put into my precious pocket my pencils, 
five in all, a small china doll, a rubber 
ball, a tin box for my gum, and a big 
horse-chestnut. How proud I felt when 
I thought how I would show the girls 
that I had a pocket too, even though it 
did not set just as I would like to have it. 
If I could only get away without letting 
mother find it out, I would be all right. 

** But, alas! as I was slipping stealthily 
from the house, mother called, ‘Come 
here, Janie!’ I obeyed reluctantly. 
‘What in the world is the matter with 
your dress?’ said she, giving it a little 
jerk, and, as she discovered the pocket, 
‘Oh!’ Then looking at me thoughtfully, 
gravely, for a moment, she said: ‘Janie, 
go and put on your old dress.’ With 
burning cheeks and wildly-beating heart 
I left her, wondering why she did not 
scold. 

‘‘When I came home at noon mother 
met me at the door, and said kindly: 
‘My little daughter may wear her new 
dress this afternoon.’ Wonderingly I 
went to my room to change my dress, 
when—joy of joys! mother had taken out 
my miserable pocket, and sewed a nice 
new one in just like the dress, and then 
carefully transferred the contents of the 
old pocket to the new one. 

‘*Mine was one of the best of mothers, 
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but never before or since did she do a 
kinder act than when she fixed her 
daughter’s pocket. In her busy life she 
had never before realized the wants of 
childhood. 

‘On that day began the growth of a 
purer, more unselfish love between mother 
and me.’’—.Sarah Sherwood, in Unity. 





CROWTH COMES FROM WITHIN. 





, FARMER, who was carrying partly 
A decayed fruit to market, was accosted 
by a neighbor who said, ‘‘ Do you sell 
such fruitasthat? ‘‘ That is for immedi- 
ate use, sir!’’ said the farmer. Isn’t that 
the feeling of many teachers who read 
educational literature. They read of 
some device or method and the next day 
try to put it in practice. It seems to 
them to be for ‘‘ immediate use.’ That 
may be all right, but, om the other hand, 
it may be all wrong. That device which 
some teacher just adapted to her needs 
may not fit your case at all. That method 
which was described for your benefit, to 
provoke thought, was not intended for 
immediate application. 

Educational reading should be for the 
purpose of laying foundations. The 
methods and devices of others should lead 
us to see the principles, and having 
grasped them we should think out de- 
vices and methods for ourselves. In 
other words, food comes from without, 
growth from within. 

It is so in other things; why not in 
educational matters? We are taught in 
physiology that the food is still outside 
the body until it is digested by the work 
of our own organism, then it is ready to 
be absorbed and assimilated. ‘That 
which is produced is not what we have 
eaten, but what we have made out of 
what we have eaten. 

We are constantly reminded that what 
a man learns doesn’t educate him. The 
education comes from his meditations on 
what he has learned. Education is the 
result of activity, not the result of recep- 
tivity. A man’s spiritual nature does not 
necessarily grow because he hears good 
preaching. It is his own spiritual ac- 
tivity that causes his soul to grow; the 
preaching may be the means to the 
spiritual growth, but the growth must 
come from within. 

Read the devices and methods of others, 
but study out your own. It is not meant 
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that one should never use the device of 
another, but such devices should not be 
our main dependence. David refused 
to fight in the armor of Saul; but David 
was no coward. He had that which 
served his purpose better ; he had what 
he himself had developed ! 

Another application of the principle 
that growth must come from within may 
be seen in giving recapitulations to pu- 
pils. The recapitulation, or analysis, or 
schedule, which the pupil works out for 
himself is a benefit to him ; but how many 
of us have been disappointed, after hav- 
ing arranged a summary, to find that it 
took no hold on the pupils? The trouble 
was, we thought he could make bones 
and muscles out of food, whereas he must 
have chyle. Let us not forget the 
method of nature.— Zhe School Journal. 


—— 


VOCAL CULTURE. 





BY JENNIE BALDWIN. 





O enunciate and to articulate are es- 

sential features of good reading, and 
instruction in these elements of good 
speaking should precede the reading les- 
son each day. 

Clear enunciation and articulation can 
be obtained only by years of practice and 
constant effort on the part of the pupil, 
and constant watchfulness on the part of 
the instructor. But primary teachers 
should aim to train the organs of hearing 
to acuteness, and the organs of speech to 
accuracy, so that pupils will enter the 
grammar school with cultivated powers, 
and habits of expression developed in a 
fair degree. This is introductory to more 
elaborate forms o fthe same kind of drill, 
which must be continued throughout a 
student's course. Vocal drills should be 
given in the grammar school, and even in 
the high school ; for after years of careful 
training, we find much to correct in con- 
sequence of pupils hearing careless pro- 
nunciation outside of school. 

The culture of the voice involves the 
training of the lungs; consequently 
vocal exercises are acknowledged to con- 
tribute largely to health. Every exercise 
chosen should have a definite aim and 
practical value. 

The natural, easy, musical quality of 
voice should be cultivated in the recita- 
tion room. Sometimes it is necessary 
that the tones be loud, but they can at 
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the same time be pleasant. We must 
seek to make the pupils’ tones always 
smooth and musical, but we should never 
lose sight of the fact that what is wanted 
in every-day use of the voice, is a pleas- 
ant and natural intonation. 

In early work, imitation exercises are 
quite important. The teacher may mem- 
orize a poem that she likes very much, 
and bring it into the school-room. The 
children will like whatever the teacher 
does, and will imitate her voice almost 
exactly. 

Memory gems, containing beautiful 
sentiments, may be introduced in this 
manner, and make a pleasant feature for 
the closing exercises of each day. The 
pupils should not be allowed to give 
these memory gems, except in a very dis- 
tinct way. ‘These are both for thought 
getting and giving; consequently the 
pupils should talk so that you can under- 
stand them. They should be trained to 
talk slowly and distinctly.—W. Y. School 
Journal, 
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CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 








BY MINNA C. DENTON 





‘THOSE monthly compositions! How 

I sighed as my pen ploughed its ugly 
path through them! Not that I do not 
enjoy reading a set of papers from school 
children, always; their childish blunders 
and original ways are sure to be enter- 
taining. But to take my red ink and in- 
sert commas and make capitals over 
small letters, to strike out superfluous 
and’s, to chop the long sentences into re- 
spectable lengths, and to connect de- 
tached fragments into something like 
order—to go through this forty-three dif- 
ferent times, for forty-three different com- 
positions, and, worst of all, to know that 
the very next time I should have to do 
exactly the same thing—this became not 
only a weariness to the flesh, but also a 
burden to the conscience. 

To be sure I faithfully presented to the 
class the most common errors, with in- 
structions for avoiding them; but chil- 
dren have somehow a marvelous faculty 
for misapplying generalities. Once or 
twice I wrote little notes on the backs of 
the compositions, telling each pupil of 
the chief faults, and, of course, some of 
the virtues, of his paper ; but though that 
kind of work always ‘‘ pays,’’ the time 





necessary for its faithful performance was 
often positively not to be found. 

At length, however, I devised a plan 
which relieved me of a great number of 
the more common mistakes, and made 
essay-reading once more a pleasure, with 
only an occasional dash of red ink. The 
plan was this: 

After the compositions were written, I 
had the pupils exchange papers, I taking 
care to assign the- most unpromising pa- 
pers to the most careful pupils, and those 
least likely to need correction to the pu- 
pils least capable of intelligent correction. 
I then had the pupils read twice over the 
papers handed them, marking the mis- 
takes in black ink. Thesystem of mark- 
ing was necessarily a simple one. A 
straight, horizontal line (I made a special 
point of insisting that it should be 
straight) was drawn through misspelled 
words, the correct form being written 
above. If a small letter was to be capi- 
talized, Cap, was written over it; P 
stood for ‘‘ make a new paragraph ;’’ and 
soon. Pupils were told to read the pa- 
pers over the first time to correct the 
spelling, punctuation and capitalizing ; 
the second time, they were to see that the 
composition should be divided into suit- 
able paragraphs, that long sentences put 
together with a string of azd’s should be 
broken up into shorter ones, that no word 
should be repeated a great number of 
times in any one sentence or paragraph, 
that those sentences relating to the same 
part of the subject should be placed to- 
gether. The name of the pupil by whom 
it was corrected was then written at the 
close of the composition, and the papers 
handed in tome. Using red ink, I then 
corrected the remaining mistakes, and 
perhaps the corrections, if faulty. Then 
the papers were given to pupils for re- 
writing, the number of red ink marks be- 
ing the inverse measure of the proficiency 
of the critic. 

The advantages of this system, after 
the pupils became accustomed to it, were 
numerous. Those pupils who did not do 
good work had an opportunity of examin- 
ing work that was good, and the contact 
with it seemed to create for them a new 
ideal. All pupils took a pride in mark- 
ing papers so that they should be re- 
turned with as few red ink marks as pos- 
sible, and all, from noting the mistakes 
of others, became more careful concerning 
their own. They were always eager to 
find out the reason of the obnoxious red 
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ink mark, and listened more attentively 
than usual as I explained the distinction 
between two words, or the reason for a 
change in the arrangement of subject 
matter, or some error which their un- 
trained minds would hardly have been 
expected to recognize. 

The above plan was tried with children 
thirteen years old, but I should think a 
class of younger children might correct 
some of the simpler errors with benefit to 
themselves and some little relief to their 
teacher.—Fopular Educator. 


DIVISION. 








HERE is nothing properly {in arith- 

metic that is not a matter of plain 
common sense. When a child in this 
study encounters mysteries and fogs, pro- 
vided he is a child of sound sense, the 
fault is with the book or the teacher ; or, 
as is most likely, with both. Further- 
more, every operation can be derived 
from working with concrete things, or 
can be illustrated by such an operation. 
Let us apply and illustrate these state- 
ments by a few words about division. 

1. Suppose the child has a six-inch 
rule, and applies it to a stick nine inches 
long. He finds that he can measure off 
once the length of his rule, and he will 
have three inches remaining. Suppose 
he has nine walnuts, and you ask him 
how many times he can take six away, 
and how many he will have left. He 
finds, as before, that he can take six away 
once, and that three will be left. In each 
case, he has performed an operation 
which you may call subtraction or di- 
vision, as you please. For division is a 
special form of subtraction, just as multi- 
plication is a special form of addition. It 
is evident that the number measured and 
the number by which you measure are of 
the same kind, and further, that the re- 
mainder is of the same kind as the larger 
number, the one that was measured. 

Suppose now the six-inch rule be ap- 
plied to a stick thirty-eight inches long. 
The child finds six lengths of the rule, 
and two inches remaining. The same 
things about the numbers compared and 
the numbers left remain true, as before. 
Let the experiment of finding how mary 
times six walnuts can be taken from 
thirty-eight walnuts be tried, and similar 
experiments with other things. 

Give the names of dividend, divisor, 
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and quotient, if you like, and write 
figures in the usual way, to represent the 
operations. Try similar experiments, 
using other objects. Will not the pro- 
cess with figures be plain to that child? 
Will he not see that dividend, divisor, 
and remainder must all be of the same 
kind? And will he not see that, in every 
case, the quotient shows ‘‘times,’’ and 
nothing else? that it may be called an 
abstract number, if such a term has been 
explained and used ? 

2. Let the operation now be to find 
how many inches long each part will be, 
if we break a stick twelve inches long 
into two equal parts, three equal parts, 
four equal parts, six equal parts. Pre- 
pare the sticks with inches marked, let 
the pupil break them as required, and 
note the results. Distribute twelve wal- 
nuts equally among two, three, four, six 
boys. Will not the child now see that in 
this case the quotient must be like the 
dividend? that it is a part of it? And 
will he not now see that the divisor is ab- 
stract, showing how many ‘‘times’’ the 
quotient is found in the dividend ? 

Now make the dividend such that it 
cannot all be equally distributed ; for in- 
stance, let the pupil divide thirty-eight 
walnuts among six boys. He will find 
that thirty-six walnuts only are divided, 
and that the remainder is like the divi- 
dend. 

3. In this way, the child will see that 
there are two kinds of division; in the 
first kind, the divisor and dividend are 
alike, and the quotient means “ times ;”’ 
in the second, the dividend and quotient 
are alike, and the divisor means ‘‘times.”’ 
In both cases, the only part of the divi- 
dend that can be used is that part which 
can be ‘‘measured’’ by the divisor or 
quotient as the case may be, and the re- 
mainder is always like the dividend, be- 
cause it is a part of it. 

The statements above set forth all the 
principles of division. We have said 
nothing about ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ di- 


| vision, for there is no difference in prin- 


ciple. as the child should be made to see 
clearly. 

4. It may be well to say, in closing, 
that if we remember that division is the 
reverse of multiplication, all that we have 
here illustrated in a concrete way is seen 
to be necessarily true. In multiplication, 
the multiplicand and multiplier are fac- 
tors of the product ; the multiplier is al- 
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the product is like the multiplicand. In 
division, we have the product and one 
factor given to find the other factor. If 
the given factor is the multiplicand, the 
division is of the first kind just described. 
If the given factor is the multiplier, then 
the division is of the second kind, some- 
times called partition.—/udlic School 
Journal. 


SCHOOL SANITATION.* 








BY A. FOSTER MULLIN. 





Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Cum- 
berland County Medical Society : 

In the brief time allotted to this paper, 
it is impossible to fully elaborate the 
different points to which I shall refer, in 
the treatment of this subject. A mere 
outline is all that can be attempted. I 
trust, however, that a number of these 
topics will be taken up and amplified, in 
the discussion which is to follow. 

School sanitation is a broad subject, 
including, as it must, thoughts that tax 
the wisdom of the specialist; but, inas- 
much as your official board has invited 
plain men of business to participate in 
these discussions, we can claim the com- 
pensating freedom from _ responsibility 
and throw the burden of our blunders on 
them. 

I will define School Sanitation as ‘‘the 
conditions of health in relation to school 
life.’’ The elements of the subject seem 
to group around the Child, the Building, 
the Teacher. 

I have read in some journal of recent 
date, that many children of poor parents 
in these times of distress, attend the 
morning session of school without the 
preliminary formality of breakfast. This 
is wrong, frightfully wrong. No child 
can have a fair chance to study and 
learn, while physical conditions are 
wrong. The pangs of hunger will inter- 
fere with the close application which is 
implied in the process of mental training. 
As to food, clothing and health, it seems 
to me that the child should be conscious 
of no pangs or needs, if its school life is 
to be a benefit to its future. 

I think also that the child needs to be 
clean. There are important connections 
between mind and body, so that if the 





*Read by Mr. A. Foster Mullin, of Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., at the Sanitary Convention, held 


functions of the system as to perspira- 
tion, etc., be clogged, there is an inevi- 
table loss in mental vigor and precision. 
Under this head I include cigarette smok- 
ing and beer drinking. Both are un- 
clean; both stupefy; both clog the sys- 
tem; both sap the vital energies. The 
habit of beer drinking will not apply to 
children here, as a rule, but it does apply 
to them to a very marked degree in large 
cities. I am told that certain teachers in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have testified that chil- 
dren come to them after the mid-day 
meal stupidly drunk from the beer given 
them by their deluded parents. Of 
course, teaching is impossible and edu- 
cation a farce under such conditions. 
The whole costly fabric of our educa- 
tional system is in peril from the opera- 
tion of this pernicious, absurd and deadly 
beer habit, extending like a pestilence 
from parents tochildren. Whether busi- 
ness men, tax-payers and friends of edu- 
catign generally will continue to submit 
to this growing foe of the school, is yet 
to be seen. 

Another point is that of physical devel- 
opment. I know of educators who hold 
that the child will do better at school if 
kept at home till it is seven or eight 
years of age, and they support their 
positions by arguments drawn from ex- 
perience. That is certainly not a high 
conception of our school system, which 
regards the schools merely as places of 
deposit for little tots, whose parents thus 
shirk their sacred functions and duties. 
I would not, however, be dogmatic upon 
this point, only to plead for physical 
development adequate to the mental ob- 
ject in view. 

So this branch of the subject involves 
an earnest appeal to parents and guardians 
to send the children to school in a fit 
condition to profit by its costly privi- 
leges. Give your helpless offspring a 
fair chance. In the great battle of life 
they will need all the advantages which 
you can possibly givethem. Be fair and 
just to them, and you will at the same 
time conserve a priceless heritage, and 
do a patriotic citizen’s duty to society. 

My next point is approached with fear 
and trembling. Some one has lately in- 
vented a cuirass or coat impervious to 
bullets. I fear I may need one. I am 
going to plead for the school building 
that it be made good enough for its high 
uses. Its cost need not be so extrava- 
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test with all my strength against the 
parsimony which too often shuts out of 
view the indispensable needs of the child. 
Better save dollars elsewhere than here. 

I want your standard of school build- 
ings to be this: ‘‘ The best is none too 
good for my child.’’ I have heard some 
men declaiming against building “‘ pal- 
aces,’’ as they called them, for the chil- 
dren, but these men were, as a matter of 
fact, mere bar-room orators. Plan your 
buildings wisely and liberally, make your 
contracts with care, and then scrutinize 
the work of the builders as severely as 
you please. As to details, I urge good 
air. Ceilings should be high, ventila- 
tion a prime consideration and not a 
makeshift. A suffocating child cannot 
study or be orderly. Let heating be well 
looked after—a regular heat, not tending 
to extremes. A cold child cannot study. 
Cold is an invitation to disorder. So 
with excessive heat. Plead for uniform 
temperature. Protect the tender hpdies 
from drafts. Some schools are prophe- 
cies for coffins because of drafts. 

As to light, the children should never 
face the light. Thousands have impaired 
eyesight from this cause. Let the light 
come as far as possible from the left side. 

As to seats, I prefer single seats rather 
than double, as protection from vermin, 
contagious disease, and from disorder. 
The seat should fit the child. A child’s 
limbs are strained and weakened and 
almost paralyzed where they dangle over 
a seat that is too high. A similar neces- 
sity exists for adapting a desk to a 
scholar. A desk which is not so fitted is 
the cause of round shoulders, flat chests, 
and diseased lungs. 

As to the size of school buildings, I 
plead for sound business sense in the 
matter. Let no Board make a contract 
without first learning the actual figures 
of growth in recent years, and planning 
for a still larger ratio of increase for the 
future. Remember that if the swarming 
foreigner comes among you all previous 
figures will be increased. These mus¢ be 
cared for. Education must be given 
them. Better the school house now than 
mobs, riots, fire and destruction a few 
vears hence. Plan broadly in this mat- 
ter. Do not crowd the little folks, your 
own flesh and blood, nearly half of whose 
waking hours are spentin school. Crowd- 
ing is cruelty. Teachers and children 
alike are the victims. Remember that 
even if a building is too large for a series 
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of years, still it is doing a valuable work in 
its effect upon visitors to your town, who 
will see your liberal provision and be 
attracted by it, and bring their families 
and buy your lots and become taxpayers. 

The out-houses should be so made as 
to promote and demand proper personal 
habits among the children. These acces- 
sories are very important factors in their 
influence. They go very far towards 
promoting clean living or the reverse. 
School Boards must face this subject and 
conquer it, for I know it can be con- 
quered. The conveniences can be so 
provided as to be a discouragement to 
the unclean and beastly, and a distinct 
and powerful invitation to pure and 
cleanly living. What little I say upon 
this detail I say strongly. From School 
Boards and from teachers there must be 
such provision and effort on this point as 
shall save the children from contamina- 
tion and from physical as well as moral 
contagion. 

Again, astoexits: The passages should 
be straight and the doors broad, opening 
outward. I think the aim should be to 
provide exits sufficient to empty the 
school-house in one minute, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. If the Directors will 
do their share on this point, then the re- 
sponsibility will be placed strongly upon 
the teachers to insure orderly exit by 
‘fire drills’’ or otherwise. The grave 
importance of this detail is apparent, so 
much so that I place it amongst the sani- 
tary regulations. 

And so the jlace where the physical 
and mental and moral life of your off- 
spring is to be largely moulded needs to 
be provided with wisdom and business 
foresight and broad humanity. 

A few words about the teacher’s con- 
nection with the subject of School Sani- 
tation will close my remarks. 

The time has gone by when anybody 
who loves children is considered a fit 
teacher. That love is indispensable, but 
it is not all. It may be that love will 
enable the teacher to preserve order, but 
it does not imply ability to impart knowl- 
edge or to train young minds. All the 
mother-love in the world won’t cure 
pneumonia; a trained physician is re- 
quired. Your children require a trained 
teacher, one capable of imparting knowl- 
edge, one capable of caring for their 
physical, mental and moral conditions. 

A teacher should have good health him- 
self, and know how to take care of it. He 
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will need it in caring for a room full of 
little ones. He should have enthusiasm 
in his work—a real love for his vocation. 
This is needed to carry him over hard 
spots, as a fly-wheel is often needed by a 
steam engine. 

When a committee or Board of. Di- 
rectors has once provided good school 
facilities, the teacher ought to use them. 
He ought to adapt seats and desks to the 


_ children, to see that accessories are rightly 


used, to look carefully after exits, seeing 
that they are kept entirely clear of ob- 
structions, and in every way to promote 
the health of the little ones. Much can 
be accomplished by physical training ex- 
ercises, and much by watchfulness over 
the air, light, heat, etc. We are justified 
in holding the teacher to a strict respon- 
sibility in these matters, especially if we 
have provided facilities ready to his 
hand. We shall, however, as a rule, 
find teachers very ready to respond with 
alacrity to our provisions in this field, as 
they will hail these facilities as an indi- 
cation of our aroused interest in the work 
to which they give their lives. 

I have not been able to separate the 
subject of sanitation entirely from the 
general theme of education, as they are 
so closely connected. But I am sure it 
is only necessary to direct our thoughts 
in these lines to be convinced that here 
is a topic requiring our attention, and 
appealing to us as business men, as 
property holders, as taxpayers, as lovers 
of public order, as humanitarians, as 
parents, and as lovers of the dear little 
ones whom the Saviour loved and blessed. 


_— 
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THAT READING LESSON! 








T happened to be a very cold day and 
the thermometer would not “ stand 
higher’’ than 50° in the building; the 
hot-water heating apparatus being put in 
by persons from the North who did not 
understand the Texas ‘‘ Norther.’’ The 
radiators were not sufficient in number to 
heat the rooms. So we closed school and 
each teacher went visiting the other 
schools. 

I went into one room, and a reading 
lesson was being conducted by a teacher 
who teaches because she has to live. She 
is a widow and has children to support ; 
consequently she teaches school. This is 
the chief motive. When I went into the 
room the lesson had already begun, and 





the teacher sat at her desk—with book 
near her—while she made her monthly 
report cards. 

Each pupil was asked, in about the 
same manner, to read. The pupil rose, 
and read a sentence, then was seated. 
No comments, no questions, no criticisms 
—nothing but a dead, monotonous round, 
until I could keep silent no longer, and 
requested the teacher to let me ask the 
pupils a question about the reading, and 
this was followed by more questions until 
they completed the lesson. 

Is there anything instructive, inspiring, 
ennobling, elevating, in such a lifeless 
corpse as this school-room automaton ? 
Will those pupils love school, or anything 
connected with it, while such time-serv- 
ers hold sway? Yet there are hundreds 
of such people. foisted upon the public 
school system of this country. It is hard 


to elevate such teachers; it is with ex-.- 


ceedingly great difficulty that a superin- 
tendent can lift up such people. ‘‘ It is 
hard to make an empty bag stand up- 
right.’’ 

It ought to be the ambition of every 
teacher to be able to present subjects in 
such a way that interest will grow out of 
the subject itself, but how can interest be 
awakened when the fountain head of 
interest is dry? Of all the subjects 
taught, reading furnishes the stronghold 
for moral training; it may become a 
means of training, awaking those finer 
sensibilities of the soul—the love of the 
beautiful and true. Just think, then, of 
the hundreds of pointless recitations in 
reading you have taught, then make and 
put into execution a resolve to carry on 
this dishonest work of yours no longer. 
If you don’t know how to teach reading, 
go to work and study it. The light 
sought will come into your soul and 
create within a new being. Let me diag- 
nose your case in the following manner 
if your work is unsatisfactory: 

1. Do you study the lesson yourself? 

2. Do you know who wrote the se- 
lection ? 

_ 3. Have you read anything of the 
author’s life? 

4. Can you add anything to the pupils’ 
knowledge of the author ? 

5. Did you see who the characters 
were in the lesson ? 

6. Did you make a study of the char- 
acters? 

7. Did you then make an analysis 
or synopsis of the lesson ? 
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8. Did you try to condense the entire 
lesson into about six brief statements ? 


9. Did you go over the lesson and | person asked a rich man for a penny; the ' 
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By judicious questions she drew out 
many adjectives. Shesaid: ‘‘A starving 


write out every word that you would not | rich man refused; what kind of a man 


know, were you the pupil? 

10. Did you get the meaning of each 
word you did not know yourself? 

11. Did you write out the beautiful 
thoughts in the lesson ? 

12. Did you write out brief statements 
of the moral lessons to be drawn ? 

13. Did you study the geographical 
and historical or fictional references given 
in the lesson ? 

14. Did you have a namby-pamby, 
ringle-gingle selection with nothing in it? 

15. Did the reading of this selection 
awaken a desire in your pupils to read a 
good book ? 

Too many lessons are -soulless! Two 
musicians performed upon the violin at 
an entertainment which I heard recently; 
in the performance of one there was only 
mechanical execution, and the fibres of 
my being were unmoved; the other musi- 
cian’s soul flowed through the strings 
and the melody unified the listeners and 
the musician. So with the teacher the 
chords of whose heart do not vibrate with 
his work, and so with him in whom ‘“‘a 
spirit doth dwell whose heart-strings are 
a lute.’’—Popular Educator. 
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DEVICES FOR ADJECTIVES. 








BY ELLA M. POWERS. 





CHILD’S adjective vocabulary is 
A usually confined to a limited num- 
ber of words. They may be able to 
express their thoughts, use punctuation 
marks properly, put capitals in the right 
places, yet their choice of adjectives is 
confined to such words as large, small, 
lovely, good, bad, and horrid. In order 
to increase this adjective vocabulary tact 
and care are necessary. Miss Whittier se- 
lected several words, as man, day, water, 
fruit, and house. These she placed upon 
the board. The words required different 
adjectives to describe them. She then 
asked the pupils to suggest adjectives 
that would describe ‘‘man,’* his appear- 
ance, his mental, physical and moral 
qualities. She then asked them to select 
from their readers words describing these 
nouns; each was to count the number he 
had, describing each noun, and the largest 
number was placed upon the board. 








was he?’’ Hard-hearted, selfish, cruel, 
stingy, unfeeling, were ready adjectives. 
She said: ‘‘ Here is a man who always 
has a smile upon his face; what kind of 
a man is he?’’ Jolly, pleasant, good- 
natured, happy. She followed this plan 
with good results. When she said: ‘*A 
cloud was not to be seen in the sky; what 
kind of a day was it?’’ she received for 
answers: pleasant, bright, fair, clear, 
beautiful, fine, and sunny. By careful 
practice it will be found that children six 
and seven years of age will readily think 
of these words. They have either seen 
them in their reading lessons, or heard 
others use them; but the object of this 
drill is to cause them to adopt the words 
for their own use. 

Again, Miss Whittier placed upon the 
board a list of adjectives which she felt 
confident the children seldom used but 
of which they knew the meaning. Among 
these words were sparkling, intelligent, 
charming, rare, attractive, uninteresting, 
and desirable. She required the children 
to place after each adjective as many ob- 
jects as it would describe. Each one read 
his list and it was the means of being the 
foundation of a most interesting lesson, 
giving rise to many discussions and much 
interesting talk. 

Almost before Miss Whittier was aware, 
the class had collected between two and 
three hundred adjectives. Each one 
added new words to his list every day, 
and at last they were requested to sepa- 
rate them into groups. The first word in 
‘* Group number one, was ‘‘ good.’’ Then 
the pupils searched through their list for 
words that meant nearly thesame. They 
placed honest, industrious, careful, fair, 
useful, desirable, etc., in this group. 
She suggested that the second group be 
led by the word ‘‘ bad,’’ and they searched 
again to see ‘‘how great an army they 
could get.’’ A comparison of the whole 
list of groups was made and at the end of 
a two weeks’ drill she saw that every 
pupil seemed to have a word in memory 
for any quality he wished to describe. 

One important requisite was that the 
pupils were required to memorize ten ad- 
jectives each day at first, then later on a 
group was learned each day. It was 
gratifying to Miss Whittier to hear the 
children use new adjectives when speak- 
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ing ; and their written work were vastly 
improved by the acquisition of choice and 
appropriate adjectives. The time had 
been spent in a practical yet interesting 
manner.—fopular Education. 


ie, 
—— 


DUTY OF APPRECIATION. 








MONG the obligations to our fellow- 
men, which advancing intelligence is 
only gradually revealing to us, is that of 
appreciation. We are slow to understand 
its power in promoting their happiness 
and benefit; and, while we cheerfully 
minister to many of their needs, this one 
is often overlooked. Yet it is a réal want, 
naturally craved by the human mind, and 
one which cannot be denied without in- 
jury. A very few persons may seem not 
to require it; they are sufficient to them- 
selves, know their own powers and are 
satisfied, caring but little whether others 
know them or not. But these are rare 
exceptions, and are not always the best 
specimens of humanity. There is a cold- 
ness which is very apt to accompany this 
indifference, and to cast a blight over the 
life. Mr. J. H. Thom expresses it per- 
haps too strongly when he says: ‘‘There 
is something dark and malignant in the 
inhuman pride that can stand aloof from 
sympathy, and find the regard of others 
not necessary to its peace.’’ 

The large majority of people, however, 
not only desive appreciation, but really 
need it in order to develop their best pos- 
sibilities. The pleasure derived from it is 
so universal, that /ha/ of itself would be 
sufficient reason why we should bestow it. 
But with this pleasure it gives a powerful 
encouragement to more effort and to bet- 
ter results, that is noticeable to every close 
observer. The child at school, trying hard 
to solve a problem and discouraged with 
his many failures, is about to lay it down 
in despair, when he sees a bright smile of 
appreciation on the face of his teacher, 
and, turning resolutely to his task, he 
conquers the difficulty and is rewarded by 
success. A youth toiling at unfamiliar 
work, and disheartened by many a blun- 
der, is on the point of relinquishing it, 
when a few words of appreciation from 
his employer stimulate him to fresh exer- 
tion and secure his perseverance. Many 
a laborer in every department of industry 
has been thus lifted to proficiency by see- 
ing that some one who was qualified to 
judge had noted his efforts and appre- 





ciated them. On the other hand, we shall 
never know how much ability and service 
has been lost to the world from the lack 
of this incentive. . Even gifted men have 
sometimes struggled hard and labored 
assiduously without recognition, till at 
length, losing hope and courage, they 
have come to believe that, as no one has 
appreciated their efforts, they must in 
truth be as worthless as they seem. 

How is it that this appreciation, so 
valuable and so much desired, should be 
so rarely bestowed? Several reasons 
operate to keep it back. There is a fear 
in the minds of some that they may be 
thought too easily satisfied if they ex- 
press approval. Although they may 
really esteem the work they refrain from 
commending it, lest the doer should im- 
agine it was perfect, and be unduly puffed 
up in his own esteem. They make a 
serious mistake, for while insincere and 
undeserved flattery may thus mislead a 
vain and shallow mind, honest and mer- 
ited approval will, on the contrary, stim- 
ulate to still greater efforts. It is true 
that vanity and the desire for apprecia- 
tion may melt into one another, but the 
truth frankly expressed, while gratifying 
the latter, rarely fosters the former. 
Others, again, conceal their appreciation 
from a natural reticence. Silent and un- 
demonstrative, it does not occur to them 
that they are withholding any one’s right, 
or doing any one harm. But by far the 
larger proportion of those who fail in this 
duty do so from the lack of keen percep- 
tion or intelligent thought. They are 
not in the habit of considering others 
much, either to benefit or to gratify them. 
They do not trouble themselves about 
their efforts or their obstacles, their suc- 
cesses or their failures. It is not so 
much that they fail to express what they 
think, as it is that they fail to think any- 
thing about it. Their power of appre- 
ciation lies latent and undeveloped for 
want of exercise. Yet such persons, as 
much as any others, desire that their own 
efforts should be appreciated, and are as 
much disappointed when they are not. 
Were they imbued with the spirit of the 
golden rule they would eagerly search 
for the good in their fellow-men, and 
generously show their sympathy and ap- 
proval. 

Not merely the powers of the hand or 
the brain are thus benefited; the charac- 
ter and the affections are equally respon- 
sive. Many a virtue, struggling into 
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being, is warmed and stimulated by the 
sunshine of appreciation. Many a battle 
with temptation owes its final victory to 
the reinforcing influence of encourage- 
ment from one who understands the war- 
fare. Sad, indeed, it is when love and 
tender services are unappreciated. Many 
hearts droop and many lives faint for 
lack of response to the wealth of affection 
they have lavishly poured forth. Where 
no gratitude is expressed, no confidence 
reposed, no answering touch of sympathy 
extended, love itself must wither. 

Like other powers, this one is cultivat- 
able. When once converted into a mental 
habit it is invaluable. Children should 
be trained init. Their thoughts should 
be often led to recognize whatever is ad- 
mirable in others, and to show their re- 
cognition in all proper ways. Gratitude, 
thanks, courteous and gracious behavior, 
sympathy, reverence, are all forms of 
appreciation; and each in its place will 
help to increase the power. Only let it be 
realized as a debt we owe to our fellow- 
men, an obligation we cannot repudiate, 
a duty we are called to perform, and the 
ways and means to make it possible will 
not be found wanting.—/Phila. Ledger. 


~~ 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE DE- 
FINED AND ENFORCED. 








BY JOHN T. WICKES. 





N educator should avoid hobbies, in 
ofice or in culture. While all 
studies demand some notice, yet they 
differ in importance, and in spite of pub- 
lic opinion. The test will be the higher 
needs of society, and the pleasure they 
will bring to mind and heart. Language 
is the means of communication between 
man and man, it brings mankind in 
closest sympathy, it enshrines all knowl- 
edge. .It makes the whole race kin. 
The poem, ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ has made its 
way into many tongues, in spite of re- 
ligious and race prejudices, because it 
interprets an universal truth. It antici- 
pated the world’s parliament of religions. 
Yet our school work in the material of 
language, and in the study of its wonder- 
ful realizations, is very feeble. 

Our State University has noticed it in 
the papers of those who cry for entrance 
at its gates. It has earnestly called upon 
us to correct the evil. Our high schools, 
as feeders of that institution, have been 
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thus forced to pay attention to its demand, 
but the urgency of the matter has not 
been felt in the grammar grades, where 
the study of composition and literature 
should be given more systematic promi- 
nence. Mathematics take up an undue 
part of the teacher’s school-work, from 
one-third of the time and upward. Many 
parents seem to think that arithmetic is 
paramount, when very little of it will do 
for the business of life. The Chinese 
show that a good knowledge of the mere 
fundamentals enables them to meet all 
the business exigencies of life. 

The masses have no special use for 
higher arithmetic or algebra, and even 
teachers rarely use them outside of school 
work. Of course, science needs special- 
ists in this line, but the instruction 
should be given in private institutions, 
and not where ‘‘the greater good should 
be to the greater number.’’ Algebra is 
a good training for the reasoning powers, 
but it should not be taught to the exclu- 
sion of that study which more directly 
appeals to the moral and artistic sense, 
to human sympathies and communion, 
and yet has a claim upon the reasoning 
powers. The spirit of the age demands 
that the eminence of ‘‘English’’ be set 
forth. How potent has skill in it made 
journalism. Its varied use has made the 
newspaper the great educator of the peo- 
ple, the genius of liberty, the world’s 
tribune. 

The attention of the young should be 
more closely directed to the beauties of 
composition, to the symbolic meaning 
and possibilities of language. The mem- 
orizing of choice pieces shall be in after 
life to them like the opening of a chest 
in which the contents have lain in laven- 
der, or the laces, silks, and satins smell 
of rosemary. 

Who has not felt, when he has 
been constrained to sit down, tired and 
despondent, in the sometimes desert of 
life, that the revival in the memory of 
some choice literature has been like the 
gushings of a spontaneous spring amid 
the sands, fringing the marge with the 
freshness and verdure of a _ perpetual 
youth. Cried a queen of France, as her 
hair whitened in prison—‘‘O for the re- 
sources of a cultured mind !’’ 

Indeed, the water is turned into the 
very wine of life, a wedding feast. The 
memories, even of ‘‘Mother Goose”’ 
bring back to the aged a second child- 
hood. Extracts from Campbell's ‘‘Pleas- 
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ures of Hope’’ stored in our youthful 
mind, have gained in power and applica- 
tion as years have rolled on. Take the 
lines : 

Yes, there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust, 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 

Ordained to light with intellectual day, 

The mazy wheels of nature as they play.’’ 


An episode in our life revealed to us 
the force and beauty of the last couplet. 
When a boy we took refuge from a sud- 
den storm ina foundry. Here were mazy 
wheels. One revolved 2,000 times a 
minute, and was but a quivering haze to 
the eye. A flash of lightning revealed 
its periphery, its every spoke. We now 
understood the allusion. We were pre- 
pared for the further apotheosis of New- 
ton: ‘‘God said, ‘Let Newton be!’ and 
there was Light.’’ The hemisphere of 
our minds, overarched, should sparkle 
with such lights, yet there are minds 
akin to our southern skies near the pole, 
full of dark spaces. The infinitude is not 
living. The literary, scientific and math- 
ematical imaginations need something 
there to fill the prospect up. Here is 
where the three great spheres of educa- 
tion may be harmonized and conjoined, 
in the imagination. In the palace 
Escurial, Spain, is a rare manuscript, 
brought from the Neo-Platonic school of 
Alexandria by the Arabs to the college 
of Cordova, when they dominated Spain. 
This uses geometric symbols to idealize 
the story of creation in Genesis. The 
beloved Plato was a geometer and an 
idealist. 

The three departments of knowledge 
mentioned make the mind full-orbed, 
complete. Like a crystal sphere, it then 
gathers light from every quarter, and 
reciprocally reflects it in radial lines in 
every direction. Children must obtain 
a vocabulary from earnest and extensive 
reading, from association with the cul- 
tured and gifted, and they must test their 
acquisitions by frequent recitation and 
composition. Study of the great classics 
will give them brevity, force, and clear- 
ness of speech. The story of Lexington, 
as told in the eighth stanza of: *‘ Paul 
Revere,’’ is a model of condensed narra- 
tion. Take the paraphrase of the first 
miracle of the Messiah: ‘‘ The conscicus 
water knew its Lord, and blushed.’’ The 
close study of poetry discovers this brev- 
ity, which is the soul of eloquence, and 
leaves its spell upon the mind and heart 
of the student. Philosophic thought is 





exquisitely condensed and made pertinent 
in Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ It is 
the clairvoyant state of the enchanter, to 
rise betimes from his sculptured couch, 
clothed with sublime vesture and revela- 
tions from the invisible world. Fill 
mind and heart of the pupil with these 
exquisite revelations of the infinite domain 
of the mind and the soul’s immortality ! 
Thrust aside whatever is in its way! 
Realize this as the end of all education. 
‘“The poet is dowered with the scorn of 
scorn, the hate of hate, the love of love.’’ 
Such poets as our own Longfellow are 
angels from heaven to announce a new 
incarnation. He heard himself the 
‘“‘ Footsteps of Angels.’’ The scenery, 
history and aspirations of New England 
have been immortalized by her gifted 
ones, and their spell rests upon her sons 
and daughters. 





TREATMENT OF SHADE TREES. 





HERE is no nobler ornament, no finer 
combination of utility and beauty, 
than a well-developed tree. Any one who 
walked the streets of our town during the 
years immediately succeeding the great 
war-kindled fire, or looked down upon it 
then from any neighboring hill, and saw 
its denuded and desolate appearance, has 
gained the clearest conception of what we 
owe to the trees, so far as we have gra- 
ciously permitted them to have being. 
{t ought to be enough to walk the arid 
squares of our unfortunate Main street, 
on a hot summer day, and to experience 
the relief of passing from its sultry atmos- 
phere into the cool and fragrant shade of 
the maples and lindens of adjacent streets. 
How much of beauty—not to speak of 
comfort and health—they confer upon us, 
cannot easily be over-estimated. 

Now these beneficent trees are worthy 
of much more study than they receive 
among us. Not only should their plant- 
ing be regulated by the known laws of 
their nature, and by artistic taste, but the 
care bestowed upon them also requires 
scientific skill, to be properly effective. 
Not every man who can handle a saw can 
trim a tree. It calls for one who has 
studied the growth of each species; who 
appreciates the difference between the 
rounded proportions of the Norway, and 
the feathery ramifications of the silver 
maple; between the dome-like develop- 
ment of the horse-chestnut, and the close, 
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strawberry-shaped cone of the linden, and 
who can so prune each as to preserve its 
individuality. Trees should be trimmed, 
clipped, not lopped half way down. How 
is it possible to retain the peculiar style 
of beauty which is the especial property 
of each species, when, after the second 
year’s growth of all alike, the fall of the 
leaf reveals clusters of straight switches, 
growing out of the cord-stick end of every 
mutilated branch? as if fingers should 
sprout from the elbow of a man whose 
fore-arm had been amputated! Such 
a tree is half pollarded. To reduce 
every tree to the same rotund, bunchy 
figure, is to put deformity in the place of 
beauty. 

Perhaps we are in a measure excusable, 
here where little or no attention has been 
paid to our education in this direction. 
For even in Philadelphia, where every 
facility is afforded to the people for be- 
coming connoisseurs in trees, by labelling 
every tree in the parks and squares, and 
where fine esthetic taste is generally dis- 
played in the adornment of the city— 
even there, Mr. Thomas Meehan, of Mt. 
Airy, one of the most scientific of nursery- 
men and most public-spirited of council- 
men, has felt constrained to raise his 
voice again and again in deprecation of 
what he calls ‘‘this butchery of trees.’’ 

The moral of all this? Well, when we 
are blessed with any good gift, let us be 
sure to learn all that is to be learned 
about it, that we may make the best of 
it.—Chambersburg Pudlic Opinion. 


—_—— ——_—— 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 





BY A. B. HARING. 





i is impossible to estimate the interest 
and love for trees and forests which 
the poem ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ 
has engendered in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. Itis wellthatitisso. Trees 
rightly demand our thoughtful attention. 
How to care for them, protect them, and 
see that none are ruthlessly destroyed, 
are subjects for our serious consideration. 
It is pleasant to note that since Arbor 
Day has become a fixed fact as a holiday 
in almost all the States of the Union, the 
thought of the cultivation and protection 
of our American forests has received a 
wonderful impetus. Thousands have 
written on the subject. With the poets, 
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they have made woods and forests famous | 
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in song and story. Scientific men have 
studied them and have observed the in- 
fluence they have over the rainfall and 
other climatic changes. Forestry has 
been made a distinct study in some of our 
agricultural colleges and other seats of 
learning. 

Some scientific men tell us that forests 
have little effect on the rainfall, although 
many others have held to the contrary. 
This is based by the latter on observa- 
tions extending over a long period of 
time, and seems conclusive. The clear- 
ing of the ground of its trees has, how- 


| ever, a great deal to do with our small 


streams, such as rivulets, brooks and 
creeks. After a rainfall the water drains 
off much more quickly from treeless 
ground. As a consequence after a heavy 
rain the little streams rise very fast, the 
surplus water soon runs off, and they go 
down in a day or two to low-water mark. 
The sun’s rays pour down on them un- 
intercepted, from morning till night. 
Evaporation therefore soon reduces many 
of them to a dry ditch. Farms that 
formerly had running water in every field 
now have but few fields, if any, that 
have water in the hot summer time. 
Many farmers must water their cattle now 
where fifty years ago this was not thought 
possible. How many mills do we now 
see, as we travel over the country, with 
large smoke-stacks, indicating that steam 
has had to be resorted to for power, 
where formerly they were able to run 
with water the year round! This state 
of things is due wholly to the clearing of 
the ground of trees, as it has been de- 
monstrated that the same average rain- 
fall continues. It is a deplorable result, 
but how to prevent itis the question? It 
is impracticable to try to prevent the 
hewing down of the forests, nor is that 
desirable. The necessities of man de- 
mand a certain amount of wood each 
year, and so long as that demand con- 
tinues we must expect the trees to be cut 
down. Un AY 

We must have railroads, and they can- 
not maintain their tracks or build their 
cars without timber. See also the im- 
mense quantities of lumber converted into 
furniture, houses, wagons, carriages, etc., 
each year! So long as this continues, we 
must have large inroads made upon our 
forests. Timber of all kinds has become 
so valuable that very little is wasted or 
burned. On account of its price, inven- 
tions are brought out each year that 
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furnish?a substitute for it. The use of | we drifting? Will the time come when 


wire for fences is a notable example, sav- 
ing millions of feet of lumber; also the 
almost universal use of coal as fuel, even 
in the wooded districts. So that we can 
fairly say that at this time little timber is 
wasted or used where a suitable substi- 
tute has been found. Whither then are 





this great American country will be tree- 
less, or at least have no forests? I trust 
not. The time will come, however, when 
railroads will find a substitute for cross- 
ties. This alone will stop the clearing of 
thousands upon thousands of acres of our 
virgin forests. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


J. P. McCASKEY. 
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OUR AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 








OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 





‘* The savage never plants a tree.’’ 


ies custom of planting trees, as we know 
it to-day and in times past, is a mark of 
civilization: Their uses for shade and or- 
nament, for furnishing sustenance to man 





and beast, are well known. The value of | 


timber in the arts that conduce to man’s 
well-being is equally apparent. 

The function of our wooded areas in con- 
denSing the moisture of the air and in 
causing a more even distribution of rain 
throughout the year, is not so well under- 
stood, and hence deserves to be made a sub- 
ject of instruction in the schools. Moreover 
the fearful ravages of recent forest fires show 
the necessity for more intelligent care of the 
timbered lands of America and for a wider 
dissemination of the principles of Forestry. 

Numerous and cogent are the reasons for 
the celebration of Arbor Day in all the pub- 
lic schools. And since very many of the 
rural schools close before the two days ap- 
pointed as Arbor Days in the spring of the 
year, it is wise to perpetuate the custom of 
celebrating an Arbor Day in the fall. The 
Department of Public Instruction, there- 
fore, recommends the observance of FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER I9TH, as Autumn Arbor Day, and 
earnestly urges teachers and superintendents 
to adopt a suitable programme of exercises, 
including the planting of one or more trees. 
Among other things let attention be drawn 
to the fact that it is best to plant native 
trees. Our young people should know, for 
instance, that it is better to plant the elm in 
peer soil, the white oak and the sugar 
maple in richer, drier soil, than it is to 
plant the too short-lived horse chestnut or 








the silver maple, a beautiful tree but which 
is often too weak for its great size. 

Even when tree-planting is not possible, 
the observance of the day need not be 
omitted. The cultivation of flowers, the 
care of trees and of other useful forms of 
vegetation, the destruction of noxious in- 
sects, and the preservation of the feathered 
friends of the farmer, the wonderful laws 
governing the growth and fructification of 
maize and other cereals—these and a host 
of similar topics can be utilized in prepar- 
ing a series of afternoon exercises that must 
be both interesting and profitable. 

Finally, trees which have become famous 
in history should not be forgotten. The 
elm under which Penn made his great 
Treaty with the Indians may be made to 
teach a lesson in justice to all mankind. 
The story which clusters around the linden 
tree under which a brave boy stood while 
his father, William Tell, took aim and shot 
the apple from his head, can be used to fire 
young hearts with a spirit of heroism, love 
of liberty, and hatred of oppression as last- 
ing as life itself. The celebration of Arbor 
Day can thus be made helpful in preparing 
our pupils for the best kind of citizenship. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. of Pub. Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Sept. 18, 1894. 
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Wuat do children think about? Often 
it is almost anything but the school les- 
sons which teachers think they are hav- 
ing them learn. The world of the parent 
or teacher, usually so very small though 
sometimes it is wide and great, is a very 
different world from that of the child. If 
we knew! if only we knew,- what help at 
times the wise teacher might give! The 
second article on this general subject, 
‘*A Revelation of Childhood,’ in the 
present number of Zhe Journal, will be 
found very profitable reading. 





ForTY-TWwo patriotic historical pil- 
grims started from Philadelphia during 
the summer, upon a journey which fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Washington over 
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his Revolutionary itinerary, with the ex- 
ception of the Southern battlefields. The 
pilgrims viewed the old elm at Cambridge, 
Boston Commons, Faneuil Hall, Bunker 
Hill, Lexington, Old North Church, 
Tarrytown, Newburg, Trenton and Val- 
ley Forge, all among the sacred spots in 
American history. Many States were 
represented, and those who were so fortu- 
nate as to be of the party speak of their 
trip with enthusiasm. Everything was 
right, even the weather. 


IN a certain female college the students 
have formed a council of etiquette, to 
which all disputed points of outward and 
visible conduct may be referred. Repre- 
sentatives from each class in the college 
compose the council, and they look up 
the evidence of the best authorities on 
manners and deportment. Fortnightly 
papers on various heads of the subject are 
read and discussed, and the inward grace 
that dictates fine manners is considered. 


WE are pleased to know that Dr. C. 
lL. Ehrenfeld, an educator of experience 
and ability, who was for some years 
principal of the California, Pa., State 
Normal School, and later State Librarian 
at Harrisburg, will enter the Institute 
field in Pennsylvania this year. Dr. 
Ehrenfeld is well and favorably known 
in Pennsylvania, and the Institutes will 
be greatly helped by such instruction as 
he can give to them. 


THE paper by Dr. Risley, which ap- 
pears on pp. 163-72 of this number, is 
abstracted from a fuller treatise on the 
same subject just published (System of 
Diseases of the Eye, by Wm. F. Norris, 
A. M., M. D., and Chas. A. Oliver, A. 


M., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 1894). The interested reader 
is referred to the book for fuller informa- 
tion, and especially for valuable illustra- 
tions accompanying the text, some of 
which we hoped to present to our readers 
in connection with this paper, but were 
prevented by absence of the author in 
Europe when we were required to go to 
press. At the foot of page 169 an error 
occurs which should be noted: where the 
proportion is given as ‘‘one of glass to 
one-half of floor surface,’’ it should read 
one and ahalf. In view of the very large, 
not to say startling percentages of myopic 
eyes shown by the investigations of Dr. 
Risley and the authorities he cites, the 
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subject is one of grave importance, and 
not to be overlooked in the construction 
of school buildings. 


DURING the recent vacation a class, 
comprising the superintendent and seven- 
teen of the teachers of Lancaster, of dif- 
ferent grades, was under instruction by 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of the Indiana State 
Normal School. The subject matter was 
Nature Study, the plant life, animal life, 
and geology of the county. The lessons 
extended through one week, and were 
given in the high school room and on the 
banks of the Conestoga. Everything 
was taught with an eye to the use the 
teacher might make of it in the school 
room. A good form of summer school, 
and Dr. Schmucker a teacher-artist. 


THE free text-book law is a good thing, 
but not an unmixed good. In many 
homes almost the only books are those 
that were bought for use in the schools 
by the children of the family. These 
were kept and referred to upon occasion, 
and have often been sources of informa- 
tion and means of study to ‘‘ children of 
larger growth”’ in the home circle. Such 
means of supply is no longer within reach, 
for school books will no longer remain in 
the homes of the pupils. Many people 
never thought of buying a book unless 
needed by the children in school. The 
habit of zof buying books will therefore 
become almost universal, and the dearth 
of books in the average community, we 
fear, much more wide-spread than hereto- 
fore, unless better teachers can inspire a 
deeper love of learning than has been 
known in the past as the result of much 
of our school work. 


Our good and genial ‘‘ Autocrat’’ has 
always the faculty of doing a graceful 
thing in a graceful way. One of the 
latest illustrations of this faculty is his 
letter to some school children, who wrote 
to him, at the suggestion of their teacher, 
to express their opinion of ‘‘The Last 
Leaf,’’ which they had been studying. 
In his reply, Dr. Holmes wrote: ‘‘ I am 
glad to be told that I have written what 
has instructed and gratified you. The 
poem called ‘The Last Leaf’ was written 
63 years ago, before most of your fathers, 
and some of your grandfathers, were born. 
I am almost the last leaf myself now, but 
I am glad to be reminded that the tree of 
life is full of young leaf-buds, which will 
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spread in the sunshine of the twentieth 
century, when the bough to which I am 
still clinging is shorn of its last years’ 
latest leaf.’’ 





In France a mid-day meal is served to 
the school-children in a public building 
supplied by the State. The meal is paid 
for by the children with counters which 
the parents buy at a certain price per 
dozen. Children whose parents cannot 
afford these counters are furnished free, 
and so the child is made sure of one good 
meal a day on which to do the work re- 
quired of him in his school. 





CANADA, all hail! The school author- 
ities of Ontario, in addition to the usual 
preparatory work, require that the follow- 
ing selections be memorized before ad- 
mission to the high schools : 

‘The Bells of Shandon.”’ 

‘“To Mary in Heaven.”’ 

“Ring out, Wild Bells.’’ 

** Lady Clare.”’ 

‘Lead, Kindly Light.”’ 

‘* Before Sedan.”’ 

‘**’The Forsaken Merman.”’ 

‘““The Three Fishers.’ 

“To a Skylark.”’ 

‘Elegy in a Country Church-yard.’’ 

Think of it, in these days of much 
teaching and, some say, little learning— 
that so many good things should be se- 
curely lodged in the memory of all pupils 
promoted to a High School. 





ONE feature of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten on secondary education is 
worthy of special notice. The seventh 
question addressed to all the conferences 
was: ‘‘Should the subjects be treated 
differently for pupils who are going to 
college, for those who are going to a 
scientific school, and for those who, pre- 
sumably, are going to neither?’’ Allthe 
nine conferences unanimously answer this 
question in the negative, and the com- 
mittee of ten heartily endorse the con- 
clusion. Thus one of the bugbears 
which is held up by those who fear that 
fitting for college interferes with the 
special work of the high schools, receives 
a fatal blow. The special committee say: 
“‘Ninety-eight teachers intimately con- 
cerned either with the actual work of 
American secondary schools or with the 
results of that work as they appear in stu- 
dents who come to college, unanimously 
delare that every subject which is taught 





at all in a secondary school should be 
taught in the same way and to the same 
extent toevery pupil so long as he pursues 
it, no matter what the probable destina- 
taion of the pupil may be, or at what point 
his education is to cease.’’ 





THE old stone mansion which sheltered 
General Washington at Valley Forge 
during the memorable Winter of 1777 and 
1778 has been restored to its original con- 
dition as nearly as it is possible to do this. 
The various rooms are well stocked with 
relics of the Revolution, presented to the 
Association by patriotic citizens. The 
building is in excellent condition, as are 
also the five or six acres of ground sur- 
rounding it, and each year adds some new 
improvement. During the past year one 
hundred additional trees of various kinds 
were set out, all of which are thriving. 
A recent valuable acquisition has been 
made by the Association in the purchase, 
at a cost of $3000, of the Crawford prop- 
erty of two acres adjoining the bead- 
quarters property. Besides being very 
nicely shaded, this new annex contains a 
large and substantial stone house and 
stone barn used during the time the Con- 
tinental Army encamped at Valley Forge. 





On Monday evening, Sept. 24, the 
trustees; faculty and students of Muhlen- 
berg College gave a very cordial recep- 
tion to the President of the institution, 
Dr. T. L. Seip, on his return from the 
bi-centennial celebration of the founding 
of the University of Halle. The writer 
witnessed two similar receptions in his 
student days. One was on the return of 
Dr. I. A. Dorner, of the University of 
Berlin, from the sessions of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance at New York. He spoke 
in eloquent terms of the power which 
Christianity was wielding in the land 
where church and state are entirely sep- 
arate. The other reception was on the 
return of Dr. F. A. Kahnis to Leipzig 
University from the tri-centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of the University 
of Leyden. He emphasized the impres- 
sion which the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the women of Holland made upon the 
visiting guests. 

The reception at Muhlenberg surpassed 
both of the others in warmth of greeting 
and general good-feeling. The advent 
of Prof. Seip as President of Muhlenberg, 
some years ago, marked a great change 
for the better in the appearance of the 
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buildings and grounds. The hold which 
denominational colleges like Muhlenberg 
get upon the affections of the community 
in which they are located, and the sup- 
port which they receive from their pa- 
trons and friends, is a proof that the 
influence of Christianity is not on the 
decline in a country where the churches 
must stand upon their own merits and 
prosper by the voluntary support of their 
loyal membership. 





IN his vigorous plea for good literature, 
Professor Albert, of Bloomsburg, tells of a 
young man who went to Chicago in re- 
sponse to an advertisement for a skilled 
clerk in a large mercantile establish- 
ment. As he entered the manager’s 
office, the latter pushed a button and 
soon a gentleman took his seat in the 
rear of the room without attracting the 
notice of the young applicant. After an- 
swering the usual questions he was asked 
to call again at the end of nine days. 

On his return he was at once given em- 
ployment. The manager told him that 
he was one of twenty-six applicants; that 
the gentleman who had entered the room 
during their previous interview was a 
detective ; that he had been spotted dur- 
ing every hour of the day and night ; that 
only three out of the entire number had 
not visited any objectionable places dur- 
ing the period of probation ; and that, as 
the fittest and best qualified of the three, 
he had been selected to fill the vacancy. 
Truly, character will tell in ways not 
thought of by the average young man. 





THE day has come when those who 
wish to see the latest and best in school 
architecture, will be obliged to visit the 
western part of Pennsylvania. Home- 
stead has just erected a new High School 
building containing all the latest im- 
provements. A system of electric bells 
and speaking tubes enables each teacher 
to communicate with the other teachers 
and with the janitor. The work of the 
latter is greatly facilitated by an instru- 
ment known as the tele-thermometer. 
It consists of thermometers in each room, 
from which air-tubes lead to the base- 
ment and terminate near the furnaces, 
where another set of thermometers is 
placed, enclosed in glass bulbs to corres- 
pond to the thermometers in ‘the various 
rooms. Homestead has three other mag- 
nificent school buildings. The educa- 
tional progress of this growing town is 
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largely due to the energy and persever- 
ance of Supt. John C. Kendall, whose 
term of service in the schools covers a 
period of thirteen years. 





Hon. ABRAM HeEwir?Ttr of New York, a 
man of broad scholarship, and active in 
business, said, in an address to graduates 
of the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn : 

‘*Let me tell you that, in spite of the 
fact that Coxey has been a hero for a few 
days, and that strikes are almost uni- 
versal, and that there has been much 
violence and destitution, the figures show 
conclusively that the progress of the 
country in wealth is in the direction of 
the great mass of the people. At no 
time was the reward of capital so small 
or that of those who labor with their 
hands so large. I welcome you to a 
much hetter world than the one of seventy 
years ago. The conditions are all now 
more favorable. Every man is now ex- 
pected to earn his living, and every wo- 
man to do her duty in society. There 
are two kinds of wealth, that which is 
fixed and can’t be disturbed, such as 
railroads, machinery, etc., and the con- 
sumable wealth of commodities which 
these instruments earn. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that of the latter sort of 
wealth no less than 85% per cent. is paid 
out in the form of wages and salaries. 
Unless there was a great aggregation and 
concentration of wealth in the first place, 
there would be no such distribution 
among the working classes. The im- 
portant question is, not how these things 
are owned, but how they are used.’’ 





WHat would the world be without its 
good women! And the number and in- 
fluence of such women increases day by 
day. Those who inspect the statistical 
charts and the bound volume of historical 
and educational monograms contributed 
by the women of Massachusetts to the 
Chicago Fair will gain a new idea of 
what women have done for the cause of 
higher education. The facts contained 
will be a revelation to most people, who 
have only an inadequate idea of what 
women have accomplished in this way. 
One of the most extraordinary showings 
is a list of the sums of money given to 
Massachusetts colleges by women. It is 
as follows: Harvard University, $1,201,- 
503.98; Institute of Technology, $203,525; 
Williams College, $132,071.59; Boston 
University, $90,296.91 ; Amherst College, 
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$79,000 ; Smith College, $411,000; Har- 
vard Annex, $100,000 ; Mount Holyoke, 
$94,520; Tufts College, $155,750; Wel- 
lesley College, $271,000. 





In the Gallitzin school case the deci- 
sion of Judge Barker holds that religious- 
sectarian instruction cannot be given in 
a public school, but there was no suf- 
ficient proof that such instruction had 
been given during school hours. As to 
the custom of pupils addressing the 
teacher by the name of ‘‘Sister,’’ it is not 
in the province of the Court to forbid it. 
As to the wearing of a religious garb, 
there has been no legislation upon the 
subject. The policy of the directors of 
employing only members of their own 
religious organization the Court pro- 
nounces reprehensible. The use of the 
public school building for giving re- 
ligious instruction to pupils outside of 
school hours the Court regards a viola- 
tion of the fundamental law. It is be- 
lieved that the-.case will be appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 





Tue Central Board of Pittsburg has 
opened the High School grounds to the 
children of the city for use during Satur- 
day and during vacation. The effect is 
very gratifying. The boys and girls ap- 
pear with ‘cleaner faces, and the enmity 
which exists between the boys and the 
police is rapidly disappearing. Where 
boys must play upon the streets they in- 
variably get into trouble, and in time the 
merest glimpse of a bluecoat causes them 
to run at the top of their speed. When 
childhood grows up with a feeling of 
animosity toward the officers of the law, 
it is impossible for the schools to develop 
citizens who shall be in sympathy with 
the government. It is certainly unwise 
to exclude children from the benefit of 
the grounds which were purchased for 
the sole purpose of promoting the highest 
interests of our boys and girls. 





THE Allegheny County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was the largest ever held in the 
county. Dr. McLellan, of Canada, who 
gave the teachers the cream of educa- 
tional thought and practice, was quite a 
favorite. Re enrollment two years ago 


was 714; last year it increased to 811; and 
this year it reached goo exactly. Three 
hundred thousand dollars were spent 
upon High School buildings during the 
last year. The work of Superintendent 





Hamilton is showing excellent results 
everywhere. The above enrollment does 
not include the teachers of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny. These cities hold their In- 
stitutes on separate days throughout the 
year, a plan that might be followed with 
advantage by other cities. 





THE Pittsburg Times Columbian Party 
held their first reunion at the fine resi- 
dence of Prof. Ford. It was a charming 
gathering. In contrast with the condi- 
tion of teachers in former days, all felt as 
if the age of the teacher had dawned. A 
century ago the common school teacher 
ranked with servants and vagrants; in 
this decade, the ladies and gentlemen 
who have charge of our public schools 
have access to the best homes, travel in 
palace cars, and rank with the most 
highly honored servants of the public. 
The party was composed of those who 
had gone to the World’s Fair under the 
auspices of the /ittsburg Times. The 
trip was so well managed that it left no 
unpleasant after-taste anywhere. Indeed, 
the memory of that excursion is like the 
finest views from Mount Vesuvius, 
whose flavor improves with years, and 
whose bouquet when once enjoyed can 
never be forgotten. 





Mr. BurTON C. Cook, a close friend 
of Abraham Lincoln—how many men of 
mark were sincere friends of that man 
perhaps the most remarkable of them all! 
—who nominated him for the Presidency 
both at Chicago in 1860 and again at 
Baltimore in 1864, has just died at his 
home at Evanston, Illinois. He is known 
as ‘‘the father of the public school sys- 
tem in Illinois,’’ was one of the pioneers 
in the anti-slavery movement, and a man 
who had in other ways rendered great 
service to his country and his kind. He 
was an advanced thinker, and always 
progressed along the lines of human lib- 
erty. He was an abolitionist when 
opposition to slavery meant social and 
political ostracism. He advocated free 
schools when public education had 
scarcely been thought of by legislators. 
He was an advocate of the rights of wo- 
men long before the female suffrage 
movement began, and to him the laws 
on the Illinois statute-books protecting 
the rights of married women owe their 
origin. He is of the men who do not 
strive for fame, but whose work for hu- 
manity remains through the ages. 
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THE SCHOOL GROUNDS DURING 
SUMMER VACATION. 





HEN an American wishes to give 

his children an afternoon of enjoy- 
ment—so say the Europeans—he takes 
them to the graveyard. In some of our 
cities and larger towns, if the mother 
wishes to give her child an outing, the 
cemetery is the only place to which she 
can escape from the crowded streets. It 
reminds one of the Egyptian banquets 
where an image of a human mummy was 
brought in while the enjoyment was at 
its height, and introduced to each guest 
with the reminder that life is short and 
all must die. 

In the denser portions of most cities 
there is not even a cemetery where one 
can enjoy green grass, shaded walks and 
adornments that appeal to the sense of 
beauty. The rich live near the large 
parks, while mothers who live in the 
crowded tenement districts have neither 
the time nor the means to visit those dis- 
tant resorts. Quite recently a mother 
who was about to give her two boys an 
outing, allowed them to go upon the pave- 
ment while she was getting ready. A 
trolley wire had just snapped, and one of 
the boys seeing it hang down, caught it 
with his hand and was crippled for life. 
Think of children in densely populated 
sections, with little or no space in the 
rear of the houses, with naught but burn- 
ing pavements and hot streets to look at 
and step upon the moment one sets foot 
out of doors, with the prospect of the 
terrible dangers of live electric wires to 
torture the parent while the children are 
out of sight; and unless you have a heart 
of stone, you instinctively hunt in your 
pockets for a contribution to the Fresh 
Air Fund, and feel like opening the pub- 
lic school grounds to mothers and chil- 
dren, with no restrictions except such as 
are needed to prevent harm or damage. 
Seats judiciously placed on these grounds 
would afford a resting-place to many a 
toiler on his return in the evening, and 
help to prolong his days, as well as those 
of his wife and children, who must other- 
wise swelter all day long in the humble 
home which is the best he can provide 
by incessant daily toil. 

Vacation is a time of recuperation for 
all except the poor child that can not go 
to the country and has no place to play. 
At the end of vacation it has less vital 
power than during the school months. 
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Thus the aim of granting a vacation is 
frustrated. Health is the prime consid- 
eration in any system of public instruc- 
tion, for what does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world of knowledge and 
lose his own health? 

In view of these facts the Pittsburg 
Times and other dailies have been advo- 
cating the opening of the school grounds 
during vacation, placing them under 
municipal regulations and police protec- 
tion. Perhaps some legislation is needed 
to vest the School Boards with full au- 
thority in this direction. Common sense 
would dictate the use of grounds all the 
year round, which have been bought at 
public expense, to promote the health 
and education of the rising generation. 
What member of the next Legislature 
will hand down his name to posterity as 
the one who introduced and secured the 
passage of an act that will do so much 
for the public good at such small addi- 
tional expense? Napoleon III., by creat- 
ing a system of boulevards and public 
parks, made Paris a paradise to which 
Americans long to go and in which they 
tarry with lingering delight. Let us ap- 
ply the wisdom of the Parisians to our 
American centres of population. 


FORESTRY AT THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 








T is said that the State Normal Schools 
and the annual Teachers’ Institutes 
have not given, and are not giving, to 
Arbor Day and to the subject of Forestry, 
that attention which their importance de- 
mands. We think the charge is true, and 
the criticism upon this neglect of duty 
well made. They will both do better in 
the near future, under the stimulus of 
conviction from within and effort brought 
to bear upon them from without. 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion offers to the public school teachers 
of the State prizes of $50 and $25 for the 
best two essays upon ‘‘ The Practical 
Value of Forests to the Surface of the 
Country.’’ The essays must be pre- 
sented at a County Teachers’ Institute, 
or at an organized assemblage of teachers, 
and the merits of the same be passed 
upon in such a manner as the Institute 
decides. The County Superintendent is 
requested to forward to the State Forestry 
Association, in Philadelphia, the names 
of those who contribute essays, giving 
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the names of the schools with which 
they are connected, and also the two es- 
says which have been recommended for 
competition for the prizes. A committee 
of the Council of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association will pass on the essays 
received, and decide which of them are 
entitled to prizes. The competition will 
be open to all essays that shall be pre- 
sented under the foregoing rules and are 
received by the Secretary of the Forestry 
Association up to March 31, 1895. It is 
intended to publish the competing essays 
in the Society’s publication, Forest 
Leaves. No restrictions are made to 
publishing them in the local or other 
newspapers. The sole desire is to en- 
courage the study and interest in tree 
culture. The present plan has been 
adopted to open the way to the largest 
possible number of competitors. 

Last year, in September, a circular letter 
from the Council of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association was sent to each county 
superintendent of schools in the State, re- 
questing that one exercise of the week’s 
proceedings of the County Teachers’ In- 
stitute be devoted to the subject of For- 
estry, eitlier in the form of an essay or an 
address. Subsequently cards of inquiry 
as to any observance of the request were 
issued. To these twenty-three replies 
were received, showing that Forestry 
formed a feature of the exercises of the 
meetings in eleven counties, viz.: Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Centre, Luzerne, For- 
est, Blair, Tioga, Huntingdon, Perry, 
Northumberland and Cameron. Other 
counties from which replies were received, 
report that the Association’s request was 
received after the programme had been 
made up, but that attention would be 
given the subject at the Institute sessions 
to be held during the Fall of 1894. The 
favorable replies were as follows : 

Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, of Montgomery 
county, reports that a teacher, Ely 
Weitzel, read a well-written essay. 

Supt. Joseph S. Walton, of Chester, 
states that S. R. Stoddard gave an illus- 
trated lecture on forestry. At the next 
institute Prof. Walton hopes to have the 
subject again presented. 

Supt. C. L. Gramley, of Centre, reports 
that Prof. John Hamilton, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, spoke on forestry. 

Supt. T. B. Harrison, of Luzerne, 
writes that the subject was considered be- 
fore the institute by Hon. D. L. Rhone, 
Judge of the Orphans’ Court. 





Supt. George W. Kerr, of Forest, re- 
plies that Samuel D. Irwin, esq., who 
has written at intervals on forestry mat- 
ters, lectured before the institute. 

Supt. Henry S. Wertz, of Blair, reports 
that an essay on forestry was read by H. 
S. Fleck, a teacher, whose essay was 
printed in the daily papers. 

Supt. H. E. Raesley, of Tioga, says 
that Prof. J. C. Doane, principal of the 
Blossburg schools, made special mention 
of forestry. 

Supt. S. G. Rudy, of Huntingdon, 
states that the subject was considered by 
Prof. Ezra Lehman. 

Supt. J. M. Arnold, of Perry, says Prof. 
W. E. Baker, one of the oldest and best 
teachers, considered the forestry problem. 

Supt. Ira Shipman, of Northumberland 
county, states that the subject was well 
presented by one of the directors, Mr. L. 
N. Frymire, of Watsontown. 

Supt. Ella Herrick, of Cameron county, 
reports that Dr. R. P. Heilman reada 
paper on Forestry, before the institute, 
and that a resolution was passed ordering 
the same to be printed in the Cameron 
county papers. 

The replies from counties where For- 
estry was not a part of the Institute pro- 
gramme include the following: 

Supt. G. T. Cooper, of Mifflin, writes: 
‘Tet me hear from you next fall, about 
September.”’ 

Supt. John F. Bigler, of Venango, 
says: ‘‘Our programme was made up be- 
fore you sent word, but this year the sub- 
ject will receive attention.’’ 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware, in 
a letter reports that the ‘‘ Institute was 
held early and your request came so late 
that none of our teachers had time to 
prepare for it. Hope to have something 
next time.’’ 

Supt. W. A. Beer, of Clarion, says: 
‘‘T assure you if your communication had 
reached me at an earlier date the subject 
would have been discussed.’’ 

Supt. W. A. Snyder, of Clinton, states 
that no attention was paid to Forestry last 
year, but that he would be glad to be 
able to secure the services of Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock at the institute next December, 
for an address on the subject. 

The interest that is prevailing almost 
everywhere in the State is plainly ap- 
parent from this, the first attempt made 
by the Association to have Forestry 
brought before the Teachers’ Institutes 
of Pennsylvania. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

f COUNTY INSTITUTES. Venango ... . Franklin... . Dec. 17. 
Big Warren... . . Warren... . . Dec. 17. 
i 4 DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) WwW estmoreland . - Greensburg. . . Dec. 17. 
a HARRISBURG, October, 1894. § Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . Dec. 24. 
ee - Beaver... . - Beaver... . « Dec. 24. 
; HE following are the times and places at | Indiana... . .Indiana.. .. . Dec. 24. 
. which the annual session of the County | Mercer. . . . . Mercer. . . . . Dec. 24. 
a Teachers’ Institute will be held in the coun- | Crawford . . . . Meadville... . Dec. 31. 

t ties named. The Common Schools of the | Sullivan ....LaPorte ... . Dec. 31. 

county must be closed during the week of | Union... . . . Mifflinburg . . . Dec. 31. 
ar Institute, and the time cannot be regarded as | Wyoming 
f any part of the school term of any School —_——_—_—_——— 

Te District in the Commonwealth. GRADUATES OF COLLEGES. 
Wf County. Place of Meeting. Date. 

Ma). Berks... .. - Reading ... - Sep. 24. THE State Teachers’ Permanent Certificate 

if Cameron . . . . Driftwood. . . . October 8. was issued July 18th to the following gradu- 
; Elk...... .St. Mary’s . . . October 8. ates of colleges: 
fee McKean - « « «Smethport . . . October 8. 61. F. H. Fisher, Danville, Montour 
e ee’ eeoeb ek vee ZN pre ra ~§ county, graduate of Ursinus College. 
i Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg. . . October 22. N oe i ES er ate ret 
Greene . . . . . Waynesburg . . October 22. oo - ee eee es aes . 

) Lawrence. . . . Ellwood City. . October 22. a r. P. Williams. Wavnesherr. Greene 
a4 eel J a te 3. deve ° y Ss, \ ~ g, 7 
| Lee con | | Wxer Barre «October 22. | cout)” graduate of Wayneaburg College 
i Susquehanna . . Montrose .. . . October 22. 64. Alzina D. Snyder, Allegheny City, 
| ' ' ane o oe . + « + October 29. te Yawn se gg prem ll 

; a ... . Allentown . . . October 29. 95. James one s g 
tee ~ ee al - . Norristown. . . October “4 land county, Allegheny College. 

Balt Delaware. . . . Media . . . . . Nov. 5. 66. Adelaide K. Robinson, Butler, Butler 
a — - » - « «Homesdale . . . Nov. 5. county, Allegheny Coilege. ‘ eas 
yy auphin.. . . . Harrisburg. . . Nov. 12. 67. Elmer E. Garr, Berwick, Columbia 
Hy ie ms . » Nov. 12. county, Lafayette College. 

ii Huntingdon . . . Huntingdon. . . Nov. 12. | 68. Cecil Heller, Scottdale, Westmoreland 
: Jefferson . .. . Brookville . . . Nov. 12. county, Franklin and Marshall College. 
Lancaster. . . . Lancaster. . . Nov. 12. | 69. John C. Spencer, Hayfield, Crawford 

W Schuylkill ee Pottsville . - » . Nov. 12. county, Allegheny College. 

a op cows Je. ae: . a 19. 7o. W. A. Krise, Johnstown, Cambria 

hil acm edb iinse Ser vee Rees + sen county, Washington and Jefferson College. A 

i} a Milford —_** * Now +4 71. Susan Foster, Ellwood City, Lawrence 

q jmaa€ * secon wigatig --sodn< county, Westminster College. 

| pan UP ae RE. + + + OV 5D | 72. Iris Barr, Titusville, Crawford county 

; Tioga. . . . . . Wellsboro’ . . . Nov. Ig. ‘-* sae te ; : ci 4 
Adams ... .Gettysburg. . . Nov. 26. Allegheny College. - 
Cambria . . . . Ebensburg . . . Nov. 26. _73. Winifred Smith, Tioga, Tioga county, 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown. . . Nov. 26. Elmira Female College. 
Mifflin . ... . Lewistown... . Nov. 26. 74. Geo. L. Hamm, Braddock, Allegheny 
Potter... . . .Coudersport.. . Nov. 26. county, Westminster College. 
Washington .. . Washington. . . Nov. 26. § 75. John C. Silsley, Scottdale, Westmore- 
See; «es 3 3s ee | . Nov. 26. land county, Waynesburg College. 
Carbon... .. . Mauch Chunk. . Dee. 3. Albert H. Gerberick, Williamstown, 
Cumberland. . . Carlisle... . . Dec. 2. Dauphin county, Lebanon Valley College. 
ie! & e0 «2 - New Bloomfield . .Dec. 3. 77. Geo. A. Zeller, Lebanon, Lebanon 
Snyder... . .Middleburg.. . Dec. 3. county, Franklin and Marshall College. 
Fulton . . . . .McConnellsburg. Dec. to. 78. Jeannette Shafer, Allegheny City, Al- 
Bedford... . . Bedford... . . Dec. 17. legheny county, Westminster College. 
Blair. . . . . . Hollidaysburg. . Dec. 17. 79. Lida S. Hoskinson, Pittsburg, Alle- 
Bradford . . . . Towanda. . . . Dec. 17. gheny county, Wayné$burg College. 
Butler... . . Butler . . . . . Dec. 17. 80. Ada L. Fisher, Butler, Butler county, 


Centre ... . . Bellefonte... . Dec. 17. 


Clarion. . ...Clarion.... . Dec. 17. Phiel College. 


81 Luella C. Donaldson, New Wilming- 


Se Str pe rie sang mh ton, Lawrence county, Westminster College. 
. . . . . . . . ‘- ‘ “ ° Y » ar 

Fayette... . . Uniontown . . . Dec. 17. rerdieg a Sa 

Forest ... . . Tiomesta . . . . Dec. 17. a) en aay 

Lycoming... .Mumncy. .. . . Dec. 17. Issued August 2d : 

Montour .. . . Danville . . . . Dec. 17. 83. Eva May Keener, Dunkard, Greene 


Northumberland. Sunbury . . . . Dec. 17. county, Waynesburg College. 
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84. W. Hames Kindt, Middletown, Dau- 
phin county, Lebanon Valley College. 

85. Rosetta F. Ryan, Drake’s Mills, Craw- 
ford county, Thiel College. 


Issued August 30th : 

86. Mary Acklin, Waynesburg, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College. 

87. John H. Wingeit, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell University. 

88. George M. Lutz, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Franklin and Marshall College. 

89. Harry J. McAllister, Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, Lafayette College. 

go. Thomas W. Dickert, Quakertown, 
Bucks co., Franklin and Marshall College. 

gt. Robert T. Adams, Girard, Erie 
county, Allegheny College. 

92. Lewis A. Beardsley, Milton, North- 
umberland county, Cornell University. 

93. S. M. Williamson, Davistown, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College. 

94. William J. Shearer, New Castle, Law- 
rence county, Dickinson College. 

95. Richard L. Schroyer, Selinsgrove, 
Snyder county, Bucknell University. 

96. Letitia Elliott, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College. 

97. Martha McElwee, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College. 


Issued September 17th : 
98. Thos. E. Lytle, Meadville, Crawford 


“county, Allegheny College. 


99. E. E. Emhoff, Wilcox, Elk county, 
Wooster College. 

too. Wm. R. Graves, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Allegheny College. 

ior. Anna M. Saylor, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College. 

102. A. H. Horton, East Bethlehem, 
Washington county, Waynesburg College. 


— 
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BONDS ‘‘ FREE FROM TAXATION.” 








THE School Board of South Williamsport 
issued school bonds containing the words : 
‘*Said bonds to be free from taxation.’ 
The question was raised whether such bonds 
were liable for State tax and whether the tax 
would have to be paid by the holders of the 
bonds or by the school district. The fol- 
lowing is the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to whom the question was referred: 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, } 
Harrisburg, Sept. 25, 1894. } 

Dr. N. 
Public Instruction. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your communica- 
tion of Sept. 21st, I have to say that a school 
board issuing school bonds ‘‘ free from all 
taxation ’’ is required to pay tax on these 
bonds. The form of the bond, to which you 
direct my attention, establishes a contract 
between the board and the owner of the 
bonds to relieve him from any tax on them, 
and the board is liable for the State tax. 

Very truly yours, 
W. U. HENSEL, Attorney-General. 


C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: Kiskimin- 
etas and Parks townships have adopted 
Civil Government in their schools for the 
coming year. We are trying to have other 
country districts do the same. Many town- 
ships have been increasing the wages of 
teachers, whilst some districts have been 
lowering them. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Teachers’ and 

Directors’ Union of Blair county held its 
third annual meeting at Lakemont, Aug. 
3d. Hon. Henry Houck gave us an able 
and entertaining address. A. A. Stevens, 
esq., President of the Tyrone School Board, 
delivered an excellent address on the need 
of acounty high schoo!. ‘‘ Better Compen- 
sation, Better Teachers,’’ was discussed by 
Messrs. B. M. Bunker, John Clark, and oth- 
ers. The day was one of enjoyment and 
profit to all present. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Patton is erecting 
a beautiful modern brick building of four 
rooms. The number of applicants for ex- 
amination this year is more than double 
that of any other year. We had five hun- 
dred applicants, two hundred and seventy- 
five of whom received certificates. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The number 
of applicants for certificates this year was 
unusually large. Although the standard 
set was considerably higher than usual, we 
issued many more certificates than were re- 
quired to fill the schools. An elementary 
knowledge of drawing, botany, and algebra 
ought to be among the requirements neces- 
sary to secure a provisional certificate. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: The Clarion State 
Normal School graduated 62 students. The 
school enrolled 550 during the spring term. 
Clarion Collegiate Institute under Prof. 
Kerr, and West Millville Academy under 
Prof. C. E. Sayers, are doing good work. 
The Callensburg Academy (Prof. R. R. 
Stuart) and West Ferndon Academy (Prof. 
Teats) had interesting classes, but not a 
very large attendance. The new course of 
study for the elementary schools has been 
printed and distributed to school boards. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: Applicants for 
examination were more numerous than they 
have been for years. Owing, doubtless, to 
dull times and a lack of work, quite a num- 
ber who formerly taught-.and were out of the 
work for several years, have returned to the 
teachers’ ranks. Nearly 20 per cent. of the 
applicants failed to secure certificates. The 
number of applicants enabled me to cut off 
a great many of the less thoroughly quali- 
fied candidates. Teachers have been elected 
in all the districts of the county. A public 
school picnic and reunion of teachers, di- 
rectors, and friends of education in the 
county, was held at Paxtang Park, near 
Harrisburg, August 25th. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The State 
Teachers’ Associatlon held in Media brought 
us many kind words from all parts of the 
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State, and from Delaware and Maryland as 
well. I am sure its presence in our county 
will have a stimulating effect upon bot 
public and private schools. Our teachers 
and people generally were deliglited with 
the exercises, and the impressions made will 
be remembered with pleasure and profit. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: New houses 
are being erected in Letterkenny, Hamilton 
and Waynesboro. Prof. R. T. Adams, of 
Girard, Pa., has been elected Principal of 
the Waynesboro schools. We are sorry to 
say that in some of the districts the salaries 
of teachers are being reduced. 

FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: Taylor and 
Wells have graded and increased their 
salaries. Dublin, Age, Tod and Bethel are 
easily able to increase salaries. Union is 
the most progressive district in the county ; 
no change there this year. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: . The leading 
educational event, one of great proportions, 
was the meeting of the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua. Space does not allow me to say 
anything of this most helpful institution, 
with its elevating influences and its ennob- 
ling work, more than a few words pertainin 
to ‘‘Teachers’ Days.’’ July 19 and oth 
were almost exclusively devoted to the 
teachers’ profession. Excellent addresses 
were made by Hon. Henry Houck, Supts. 
Baer of Reading, Buehrle of Lancaster, and 
Foose of Harrisburg. Many teachers were 
present, who were delighted with the place 
and the character of the work. Let the edu- 
cators and the teachers of Pennsylvania, 
and especially of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
make ‘‘ Teachers’ Days’’ at the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua an educational feast such 
as we have never had in the history of 
Pennsylvania. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Applicants for 
schools were more numerous than ever be- 
fore. Altogether I examined 282 applicants. 
Of this number 106 were caer | 169 re- 
ceived provisional certificates, and seven 
professional certificates. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: There is a 
marked improvement in Franklin and Dal- 
las townships. The school term is contin- 
uous and salaries have been raised. The 
Boards of Directors of these townships are 
to be commended for their course. These 
improvements were not made without oppo- 
sition. There are a few men left who think 
that the ‘‘ good old times’’ were those when 
teachers received ten dollars and boarded 
around. They think it is economy to pay 
low salaries. The people are not wit 
them. The record of our annual examina- 
tions shows that about 25 per cent. of the 
oe failed. A careful estimate shows 
that there are still about twenty-three more 
teachers in the county than are necessary to 
fill all the schools. We have some excel- 
lent teachers—young men and women who 
aim to improve—and we are sorry to know 
that the salary of such teachers is lowered, 
as has been the case in several districts. A 
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good live teacher is deserving of good pay ; 
a drone is too dear at any price. A course 
of study has been prepared for the schools 
of the county. We hope to have it adopted 
by all the districts. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: On the 16th of 
July our annual normal class was opened in 
Belleville. There was an attendance of 
seventy-eight, of whom about one-half had 
never taught. Prof. Geo. W. Alloway, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, assisted us this year. 
Prof. Pla, of Lewistown Academy, visits the 
normal twice a week and gives interesting 
talks.on logic. I have hada courseof study 
prepared for the county and hope to have it 
adopted in all the districts. 

Monroe—Supt* Serfass: Tunkhannock 
district is erecting two new school-houses. 
The enterprising School Board of the bor- 
ough of East Stroudsburg will soon be ready 
to dedicate to the cause of education a 
model school building, the particulars of 
which we shall give in our next report. 
Six public examinations were held durin 
the month in the Mahanoy districts ; 31 di- 
rectors were present. In Coal township, 
there are 37 teachers. On Saturday, Au- 
gust 25th, teachers and directors met at 
North Shamokin school-building, at which 
time a course of study was explained and 
placed in the hands of the teachers. East 
Sunbury borough is making arrangements 
to grade and improve the school grounds. 
Rockefellow township placed an arithmetic 
and grammar chart in their schools. Jor- 
don township placed the International Dic- 
tionary in the schools. I spent one day in 
Williamsport schools. The supervision of 
these schools is excellent, and time is pleas- 
antly and profitably spent in visiting them. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker : Trappe, 
Independent district, increased its term 
from eight to nine months. Douglass and 
Upper Salford-added one month, making 
their term seven months. Upper Hanover 
increased to six and a half months. This 
leaves only New Hanover, Frederick, Marl- 
borough, Salfold, and Franconia with the 
minimum of six months. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Coal township is building a new school- 
house at Boydtown. The directors of Sha- 
mokin township are trying to make their 
school-rooms the most attractive and pleas- 
ant in the county; every room will be 
neatly papered and‘painted. Many of the 
school boards have turned out to a man at 
the public examinations. At the fourteen 
examinations held in July, there were 68 
directors present and about 450 citizens and 
book agents. Districts that have not com- 
piied with the law pertaining to outhouses 
are setting about this imperative duty for 
the promotion of decency and morals with 
an earnestness that deserves commendation. 

Perry—Supt. Arnold: Eighteen exam- 
inations were held in the county, attended 
by 226 applicants, of whom 170 received cer- 
tificates. Many of our teachers should be 
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better equipped, and directors, in the selec- 
tion of teachers, should consider former suc- 
cess in teaching and the — of the 
applicant for the work. he salary of 
teachers for the coming year has been re- 
duced in many districts. This is a mové in 
the wrong direction. New school houses 
have been built in Buffalo, Carroll, Centre, 
Landisburg, Miller, Oliver, Rye and Spring. 
Several buildings will be refurnished. A 
new school has been organized in Penn and 
one in Tuscarora. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: Blooming Grove, 
Lackawaxen, and Shohola districts have 
opened their schools for a continuous term. 
These districts find a summer school more 
advantageous than a winter term, and since 
the people demand school at this time, the 
directors have endeavored to comply with 


- their wishes. 


SoMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The seventh 
annual report of the schools of Somerset, 
which has been distributed among directors 
and teachers, contains a complete review of 
the school work of the county for the last 
year. The standard for provisional certifi- 
cates has been raised, and while there are 
many applicants, only the best qualified are 
licensed to teach. Teachers’ wages are re- 
duced in some districts. 

T19oGA—Supt. Raesly:" Wellsboro is erect- 
ing a two-story, ee brick building 
for the primary and secondary schools. It 
will be furnished with all modern improve- 
ments and x gp and will be ready for 
occupancy about Jafiuary rst. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: Profs. Twit- 
myer, Crensy, Dooley, and Spencer have 
been re-engaged at Honesdale, Hawley, 
Waymart, and Pleasant Mount respectively. 
This ensures a good year’s work in the 
above named schools. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Much 
interest was taken in the examinations this 
year. Both directors and patrons attended 
in large numbers and remained with us the 
entire day. The best of order was main- 
tained at every meeting, showing that the 
visitors had not come for amusement. 
About 150 was the aggregate number of di- 
rectors present at the different examinations. 
Two hundred more applicants presented 
themselves this year than in any previous 
year. Out of the 884 applicants examined, 
590 received certificates. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: The second com- 
mencement of the Hanover High School 
was very satisfactory. The class consisted 
of six boys and two girls. Two of the boys 
have passed the Freshman examination, one 
at Franklin and Marshall and the other at 
Pennsylvania College. A feature of interest 
to the community was an address by Hon. 
Henry Houck. The address was a forcible 
agho pae of the practical advantage of 

eeping the boys and girls at school until 
they have had all the benefits that our 
public school system affords. Frequent ap- 
plause greeted the humorous and telling 





points made by the speaker, and the people 
would again most heartily welcome him 
next year. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: At the 
commencement of the High School Miss 
Lottie I. Bieber was valedictorian and won 
the James K. Rauch English Classical 
medal. Howard J. Wiegner was saluta- 
torian and took the James K. Rauch Mathe- 
matical medal. A class of twenty-eight was 
graduated from the grammar department. 
The average age of the graduates from the 
high school was eighteen years; of those 
from the grammar school, not quite fifteen 
and a half years. The Alumni Association 
of the high school held three well-attended 
meetings, and considerable interest in the 
affairs of the high school was developed. 

NEWPORT Twpe., (LUZERNE Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Drawing will be continued this 
year under a special supervisor. Richard 
Sharpe, a prominent mine operator in the 
township, organized a kindergarten in the 
village of Alden. He secured the services 
of Miss Shepard, of Brooklyn. So far the 
experiment aa been a success. The par- 
ents of the children are interested and de- 
lighted. What could a Pennsylvania 
School Board do, if the people demanded by 
petition a public kindergarten? Because 
the tax-collector failed to settle according to 
law, the teachers of Newport township, for 
the first time in eleven years, were obliged 
to wait for their salaries. Our schools re- 
opened August 27th for a ten months’ term. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: A new 
eight-room building is nearly ready for oc- 
cupancy. It has all the modern improve- 
ments, all the rooms of good size—well ven- 
tilated and lighted. It will add one more 
to the good buildings of Norristown for 
school purposes. Improvements have also 
been made in several of the older buildings. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Neat and sub- 
stantial cases were provided by the directors 
for all our schools to store away the books 
and supplies. After a careful consideration 
of the crowded condition of our High School 
rooms, ouir Board has decided to erect, im- 
mediately, a new building to be used exclu- 
sively for High School purposes. The new 
edifice will be centrally located, four stories 
in height, built of pressed brick with Indi- 
ana limestone trimmings, and furnished 
with all modern improvements. On the 
first floor will be located a directors’ room, 
a committee room, the Superintendent’s 
office, and a room for books and supplies. 
The second floor will be used for an as- 
sembly room and study hall. Four large 
class-rooms, a chemical laboratory, and a 
Principal’s room and library, will occupy the 
third story. The fourth floor will be used 
for manual training rooms for both iron and 
wood work, and a large gymnasium hall. 
An observatory with a revolving dome, for 
astronomical purposes, will surmount the 
structure and add much to its character and 
appearance. 
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Tur Ear.—The sound-wave passes first into the 
auditory canal, about an inch in length, and striking 
against the tympanum, or ear-drum, which closes 
the orifice of the external car, it throws this mem- 
brane into vibration. Next, a series of small bones, 
called respectively, from their peculiar form, the 
hammer, anvil, and stirrup, conduct to the inner 
ear, which is termed, from its complicated stucture, 
the Jabyrinth. This is filled with liquid, and con- 
tains semi-circular canals, and the cochlea ( snail- 
shell) which receive the vibrations and transmit 
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them to the auditory nerve, the fine filaments of 
which are spread out to catch every pulsation of the 
sound-wave. The middle ear, which contains the 
chain of small bones, is a simple cavity about half 
an inch in diameter, filled with air. It communicates 
with the mouth by means of the Eustachian tube, 
Within the labyrinth are also fine, elastic hair-bristles 
and crystalline particles among the nerve-fibres, won- 
derfully fitted, the one to receive and the other to 
prolong the vibrations; and lastly, a lute of 3,000 
microscopic strings, so stretched as to vibrate in uni- 











Then whilesum-mer ros - es last, 
But thoughsum-mer ros - es_ die, 
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Friendship pass without a sigh, And all 
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WHY DO SUMMER pg FADE? 


Why do sum-mer ros - es fade? 


they on - lybloom to tell, How brief 
the sum mer’s day, 


grect - ing? Or do 
weath - er. Sure - ly as 
sea - son, And friendship, love and ros 
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If not to show ow fleet - ing, 
Oh, let’s be friends to- geth - er, 
And love gives place to rea - son, 









All things bright and fair are made, To bloom awhile ashalf a-fraid To join our sum - mer 
Sum - mer time will soon be past, With au -tumn leaves around us cast, And then comes win-try 


onearih passcoldly by; ’Tis but a _ win - try 
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Friend -ship, too, will 
- es too, The spring-time shall a - 
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love may dwell, Or do they on - ly bloom to tell, Howbrief a sea -son love may dwell? 
Sure- ly as the sum-mer’sday, Frendshiptoo will pass a- way, 
re-new, And friendship, love and ros - es too, Thespring-time shall a- gain re- new, 











son with any sound. The Eustachian tube is gener- 
ally closed, thus cutting off the air in the inner cavity 
from the external air. If at any time the pressure of 
the atmosphere without becomes greater or less than 
that within, the tympanum feels the strain. A forci- 
ble blow upon the ear may produce in this way tem- 
porary pte ree In the act of swallowing, the tube is 
opened and the equilibrium restored. We may force 
air into the cavity of the ear by closing our mouth 
and nose, and forcibly expiring the air from onr 
lungs, This will rendor us insensible to low sounds, 











while we can hear the higher ones as usual.—.Sfee/e. 

A tired bee hums in E; while in pursuit of honey 
it hums contentedly in A. The common horse-fly, 
when held captive, moves its wings 335 times a sec- 
ond; a honey-bee, 190 times. Youmans says it is 
marvelous how slight an impulse throws a vast 
amount of air into motion. We can easily hear 
the song of a bird 500 feet above us. For its mel- 
ody to reach us it must have filled with wave-pulsa- 
tions a sphere of air, one thousand feet in diameter, 
or set in motion eighteem tons of the atmosphere, 





